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The Standard of Comparison 


The Buick They Judge By 


The Model “45” Six-Cylinder Touring—*1195 


The famous Buick five-passenger, six-cylinder 
open model today, as in past years, sets the 
standard of automobile value. 


It is the motor car by which others are judged 
because it represents the best of each year’s 
developments in mechanical refinements, appear- 
ance and riding comfort. 


The Buick Model “45” combines the character- 
istic Buick qualities of performance and stability 
with distinctive beauty and a completeness of 
appointments not to be found elsewhere. 





We'll be pleased to give you a demonstration 


Better Body Construction any time. 
Braces in the body frames of Buick open models are 
bolted through the wooden frame work instead of . P °. 
being merely screwed into it. Bolting these braces The Buick Line for 1923 Comprises Fourteen Models: 
prevents the joints from loosening under driving Fours —2 Pass. Roadster 5; 5 Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe, $1175; 
strains. Note how the bracket for the windshield 5 came. meee. $1395; oo Fees Soden, <a yo Poss. Moadew, 
post is bolted in seven places, making it absolutely tteg ; i ee 3; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 Pass. Sedan, 
ae > . : ; ‘ pe, $1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass.Sedan, $2195; 
rigid. In mounting the bodies on the chassis more Sport Roadster, $1625; Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. Buick factories. 
bolts are used to secure the body. Ask about the G. M. A.C. Purchase Plan, which provides for deferred paymenta, 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division cf General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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When better automobiles are built, Buick will build 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


ROW pecans for shade trees. Many country 
GG tome do not have enough shade near the 

dwelling. Occasionally one finds a stately pecan, 
tree used as a yard ornament and protection from 
the sun. ,One such tree now nearly forty years old 
produced more than 145 pounds of pecans last year. 
With such trees in the yard their value and not 
their cost would be considered. There are but few 
homes in the South that do not have room for one 
or more pecan trees and they can be planted now. 
The Stuart, Schley, Success, Van Deman,and Frots- 
cher are large, thin-shelled nuts of excellent flavor. 
Pecans are not merely a fruit to please the taste, 
but highly nutritious food. 


I. 


Let’s Fill Up the Mudholes.—In yards, barn lots, 
pens, lanes, etc., low places in which water stands 
after rain are not infrequent. Aside from the dis- 
comfort and uncleanliness of such places, they are 
positively unsanitary. They are dangerous to live- 
stock and to human beings and should not be toler- 
ated. Before the rush of work begins, let’s see that 
all such places are drained, graded, and filled in so 
that all rain water will freely drain off. A dump 
scoop or farm wagon will soon haul enough soil to 
fill them. ; 

Ill. 


It Pays to Know Orchard Enemies.—A county 
agent reports having recently examined five peach 
orchards, all of which were infested with San Jose 
scale. Four out of the five owners did not know 
that scale was present—did not even know it by 
sight. In commercial peach orchards, the San Jose 
scale and other. peach enemies are watched for 
and fought as zealously as the poultryman watches 
for and fights hawks, minks, or polecats, but the 
owner of a home orchard is more neglectful. Every 
owner of a fruit tree should become familiar with 
the insects and diseases that prey upon it and con- 
stantly fight both. Every fruit tree should be 
sprayed before the end of February. 


or even in the neighborhood. It may then be too 
late. Fifty cents or a dollar invested in vaccine 
may save ten or even a hundred dollars, the amount 
depending upon the value of the hog. 


VI. 


How Many of These 23 Vegetables Are in Your 
Garden?—When we consider the variety of food con- 
sumed by persons who habitually eat what they 
should the garden has no equal—it affords a greater 
variéty than all the other departments of the farm 
combined. There is no day in the year that a well 
planned and well managed garden cannot furnish 
the table with 10 or 12 vegetables. Few of us ap- 
preciate our climate as we need to. How many of 
us realize that where the climatic conditions are 
favorable to the production of cotton there are 
at least 23 vegetables that may, through the major- 
ity of our winters, be grown through December, 
January and February—the three coldest months of 
the year? Let’s see what some of these are: Beet, 
cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, collard, endive, 
garlic, kale, Kahl-rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion, 
parsley, parsnip, radish, rape, rutabaga, salsify, 
spinach, Swiss chard, turnip. 


VIL. 


Let’s look after the seed corn and cowpeas. A rat- 
proof crib or seed-house constructed for fumigation 
is a profitable necessity. If there is no unmixed 
and high-yielding seed corn on hand, let’s order a 
bushel of a fine variety and from this build up our 
own superior strain by careful and persistent selec- 
tion year after year. 

VIIL. 


Oats, wheat, and rye cannot be successfully grown 
and kept without proper buildings for storing seed. 
The engineering division of your State Extension 
Service will furnish plans, specifications, and bills of 
materials without cost. See your county _agent 
about this and get the building done before the rush 
of spring work. 


IX. 


Many farmers in the boll weevil sections are turning 
te truck and fruit. Only the fit will survive. Far 
more knowledge and far more work is necessary in 
producing fruit and vegetables than in growing cot- 
ton. Be sure you are right before going ahead and 
then go with all your might. 


; X. 


One cow giving four gallons of milk is twice as 
profitable as twu cows giving two gallons each. 
Why not sell the two “break-even” ones and buy a 
106 per cent profit four-gallon cow? Two litters a 
year from twelve sows will load two cars of fat 


hogs—if they are well bred and fed balanced 
rations. 
Have you ‘been using the best fertilizer formula 


under your crops? Why not? Write your state ex- 
tension service or see your county agent? You may 
save a fourth of your money invested in fertilizer 
and get a fourth more profit from a mixture that 
fits both land and crops. 


XIl. 


Are your wife and daughter fetchers of wood and 
drawers of water? A simple mechanical contriv- 
ance and an iron pipe will deliver water where it is 
wanted every day in the year and cripple no one’s 


back. 
XIll. 


If you are not using a balanced ration for your farm 
animals, send a list of feeds you have on hand to 
your college of agriculture for advice as to how 
much feed should be given daily and in what pro- 
portion. If we have not enough hay to last until 
our usual hay crop comes in, let’s sow a few acres 
of oats right away. Oats not only make as good 
grass hay as any other, but come in at a most op- 
portune time. 


Twelve Important Questions 





Write your state entomologist or your 
state extension service arid ask for a 
guide to the identification of the ene- 
mies of your fruit trees and vines and 
for instructions for getting rid of them. 
Do this promptly, since some of these 
pests cannot be successfully overcome 
after the trees and vines begin spring 
growth, 
IV. 


How to Improve Pastures——Bermuda 
grass pastures will be profitably im- 
proved by sowing Japan clover and 
white clover seeds over them at any 
time from-tiow until early March. Just 
sow the seed on the sod, using six to 
ten pounds of Japan clover and three 
to four pounds of white clover per 
acre. This mixture will add two leg- 
umes to the pasture and improve its 
feeding value besides giving variety. 
This gives a permanent self-perpetuat- 
ing pasture. If parts of the pasture 
are low and moist, sow five pounds per 
acre of carpet and Dallis grass over 
them. Carpet grass and white clover 
will furnish grazing in the late fall and 
early spring and some grazing through 
the winter. 

V. 


Let’s Vaccinate Hogs in Time.—The 
use of hog-cholera vaccine as a pre- 
ventive has long since passed its ex- 
perimental stage, and no hog owner 
can afford not to vaccinate. Let’s not 


ties. 





656—Community Egg Circles. 

682—Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

684—Squab Raising. 

697—Duek Raising. 

767—Goose Raising. 

791—Turkey Raising. 

801—Mites and Lice on Poultry. 

806—Standard Varieties of Chickens: IL 
The American Class. 

898—Standard Varieties of Chickens: II. 
The Mediterranean and Continental 
Classes. 

1052—Standard Varieties of Chickens: III. 
The Asiatic, 
Classses. 


122i—Standard Varieties of Chickens: IV. 
The Ornamental Breeds and Varie- 


1251—Standard Varieties of Chickens. V. 
The Bantam Breeds and Varieties. 


830—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post. 
84—Capons and Caponizing. 
858—The Guinea Fowl. 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and 
mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 


Post Office 


Farmers’ Bulletins on Poultry—Order Them Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by 
States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive Southern 
farmers with their poultry problems :— 
889—Back Yard Poultry Keeping. 
897—Fleas and Their Control. 
957—Important Poultry Diseases. 
1040—An Illustrated Poultry Primer, 
1067—Feeding Hens for Egg Production, 


1070—The Fowl Tick. 
1090—Rabbit Raising. 
110S—Care of Mature Fowls. 


1108—Care of Baby Chicks. 
1109—Preserving Eggs. 


English and French 


1113—Poultry Houses. 


1114—Common Poultry Diseases. 
1115—Selection and Preparation of Fowls 


for Exhibition. 


Breeding Stock. 
1200—Tuberculosis of Fowls. 


CoCo eee eee eE Ee HOES OLEHESESESESEOS 


Yours very -truly, 


1106—Incubation of Hen’s Eggs. 
1107—Brood Coops and Appliances. 


1110—Lice, Mites and Cleanlinéss. 
1111—Management of Growing Chicks. 
1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 


1116—The Selection and Care of Poultry 


RID. wiasvexs | ee 


Dear Sir :—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked 
with an X-mark in the above list. 


eee ee 


AN you name eight fundamental 
rules for success with farm_poul- 
(Page 8.) 


How would you make a sitting and 
brooding coop? (Page 17.) 


Why shouid the South breed its own 
horses and mules? (Page 6.) 


What are the three vital signs of 
sickness? What is a normal pulse? 
What is normal respiration for an 
adult? for a five year old child? What 
should the body temperature be? 
(Page 19.) 


Why should North Georgia farmers 
produce longer staple cotton? How 
may this long lint cotton best be pro- 
duced? (Page 9.) 


When is the best time to set a hen? 
What kind of eggs would you select 
for setting? How long does it take 
for eggs to hatch? (Page 16.) 


Moss Praises Our Improve- 
ments 


HE new Progressive Farmer style 

of make-up adds 50 per cent to the 
attractiveness of the paper. Putting 
wide matter in front of the paper I 
like especially, also the new depart- 
mental headings. Wishing you all a 
good new year, I am, Very truly yours, 
: B. L. MOSS. 
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wait until cholera appears in the herd 
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Southern States Must Step Up in Poultry 
Production 


HE poultry population of the United States on 

January 1, 1920 included 359,537,127 chickens 

and 13,288,137 “other poultry” under which clas- 
sification turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea fowls and 
pigeons were listed. Of this number of birds, 91,508,- 
623 chickens and 4,926,508 turkeys, geese, etc. were 
on farms in the twelve Southern states. This means 
that 25 per cent of the farm poultry of the United. 
States is found in the South. 








In fractional parts, the twelve Southern states 
compose one-fourth of the forty-eight states in the 
Union, so on a state basis, the South with 25 per 
cent of the farm poultry in the country has the 
per centeto which she is entitled. But the South 
has more than one-fourth of the farms in the coun- 
try and a more accurate method of determining 
whether or not she has developed her poultry indus- 
try equally as wel! as other sections is found by fig- 
wring the number of birds per farm. There are 
6,448,343 farms in the United States on which 
172,825,264 birds are'‘kept. On an average the hum- 
ber of birds. per farm is fifty-eight. The twelve 
Southern states of Texas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, AlAbama, South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Florida, ranking according to poultry population in 
the order named, contain 2,780,497 farms on which 
the number of poultry is 96,508,023. This gives the 
individual Southern farm a flock which averages 
about thirty-five birds. 


The foregoing figures indicate that while the 
South has large numbers of poultry and a heavy in- 
vestment in the industry, the production of poultry 
either for home use or market purposes has not re- 
ceived the attention in this section that it has in 
others. For instance, Jowa, the premier poultry 
state of the country, with only 213,439 farms has 
28,352,515 birds or an average of 132 per farm. The 
Iowa farm on an average keeps four times as much 
poultry as the farm in the Southern states. 

In point of numbers, Texas is the leading poultry 
state in the South, and is fifth among the states in 
the Union. But on a basis of poultry per farm, 
Oklahoma is the highest ranking Southern state 
with an average of sixty birds per farm. Then fol- 
lows Tennessee with 47 birds per farm; Virginia 
with 44; Texas, 43; Arkansas, 32; Louisiana and 
Florida, each with 30; North Carolina with 29; Mis- 
sissippi with 25; Alabama, 24; Georgia, 23; and 
Seuth Carolina with 22. 

The poultry industry has come to the fore in re- 
cent years. From a minor, very much neglected 
phase of farming it has climbed to an important 
place as a source of income. It is recognized that 
all of us cannot profitably specialize on poultry, but 
we should keep poultry sufficient to supply farm 
needs and increase our production to meet enlarged 
demands. To put through this program, not only 
more but better poultry is needed on Southern 
farms. With the better quality of stock, more effi- 
cient methods of feeding and sanitation must be 
used, if the best results are to be obtained. 


In this issue of The Progressive Farmer we have, 





brought together valuable suggestions from a few 
i the outstanding poultry specialists of the South. 
\Ve hope our readers will act on these suggestions, 
using as many of them as they can to help make 
their own farm poultry a more important: source 
of support and of cash. 


Farm, Don’t Gamble 


N THE first article in our 1923 series on “$500 
[ie a Year for the Average Southern Farmer.” 

published in our issue of January 6, we pointed out 
some of the weak points in Southern agriculture. All 
recognize and grant that the weakest points must be 
built up first. In this article special stress was laid on 
the great weakness of failing to produce the living at 
home. One of the South’s foremost business men, a 
man who comes in direct contact with farmers, is so 
thoroughly convinced that the South should redouble 
its efforts to live at home, that he has written as 
follows: 

“As I see it, there is dynamite in the present cotton 
situation unless our people will keep a level head and 
not plant cotton all over God’s creation this spring, 


with consequent neglect of the other crops that they’ 


have been diversifying with. 

“My observation and experience is that every time 
éotton gets around the level of 20 cents and upwards, 
the generality of farmers lose their sense and go 
hell-bent to sticking in every possible acre they can in 
cotton. In other words, 20-cent cotton and upwards 
is a reasonably sure forerunner of 10 or 12-cent cotton. 

“The acreage in cotton the last two years has been 
sufficient under normal conditions to give us as much 
American cotton as we have any business to put on the 
market. Both years have been unfavorable for the crop. 
due to unseasonable weather and insects, and once let 
a season come around that is favorable to the produc- 
tion of cotton, there is an overload on the market that 
will take the profit out of production.” 

Thoughtful farmers will recognize the truth in this 
statement. It is human nature for folks to plunge. 
No one denies that Southern farmers are equally 
guilty along with others. 

We shall not undertake to tell any man how much 
cotton he should grow in 1923. However in the light 
of our knowledge of the experience of hundreds of 
successful Southern farmers, we feel fully justified in 
urging with all our might that whatever cotton we 
plant in 1923, let it be protected by as nearly a com- 
plete living at home as we can devise. 

Plant cotton for cash if you think best, but build up 
around it a great protecting wall. Let this wall be 
composed of the hens to furnish meat and eggs, cows 
to furnish milk and butter, hogs for meat and lard, a 
good garden for the needed vegetables, the sweet 
potato patch, cane patch, and all the corn, oats, and 
hay needed to run the farm. Reinforce whatever cash 
the cotton brings in with that received from the sale 
of whatever surplus you can’ spare from these other 
crops. If failure to grow your own living is your 
weakest point, see that it is strengthened to the best 
of your ability in 1923. 


The Uneducated Have Rough Traveling 


OES education pay in dollars and cents? There 
D is abundant proof of the fact that it does. 
Some one has said that the production of 
wealth depends upon three things :—natural resources 
native ability of people, and education, and of these 
three factors, education is the only one which’ is 
widely variable and susceptible of improvement. 
We are unable to increase our natural resources, 
and native ability changes imperceptibly from gen- 
eration to generation, but there is an open road to 
prosperity for the section that provides liberally for 
the education of its citizens. 


Some of our people, who are good at statistics 
have compiled figures, which seem to portend a 
roygh road for the man without training in an edu- 
cational institution. For instance, Dr. Charles 
Thwing made a study of a number of the wealthiest 
men in this country, which showed that for every 
one of these men, who was non-college bred, there 
were 288 who were from colleges. He also found that 
while less than 1 per cent of American men are col- 
lege graduates, this 1 per cent has furnished 55 per 
cent of our presidents; 47 per cent of our vice- 
presidents ; 36 per cent of our congressmen; 62 per 
cent of our secretaries of state; and 69 per cent. of 
our justices of the Supreme Court. None of the’ po- 
sitions mentioned in the foregoing pay an annual 
salary less than seven times the average for the 
United States. 

Mr. Jas. M. Dodge, a former president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, has fig- 
ured that a man’s salary is equal to 5 per cent of the 
value of his education. For: instance, if a man’s 
salary is $1,000 a year, the value of his education is 
placed at $20,000. On this basis, he found the edu- 


cation of a. common, | laborer worth $10,000; that of 








the shop apprentice, $15,800; that of the trade-school 
graduate $25,000; and that of the technical-school 
graduate $43,000. 

The New York College of Agriculture sometime 
ago conducted a farm survey, and in checking the 
results, it was found that farms operated by men 
with no agricultural education had an average in- 
come of $1,000; those operated by men who had at- 
tended several short courses, a $2,000 income; and 
those in the hands of graduates of the state college 
of agriculture yielded an income of $3,000 a year. 


On this basis, four years of training at. the state 
college of agriculture is worth $2,000 a year, but if 
we halve che figure and place its value at $1,000, our 
A and M. Colleges are worth many times the cost 
of their maintenance. To give a boy a four year’s 
education at Auburn or the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture has cost these states in recent years 
from $400 to 3600, and certainly, if this training adds 
$1,000 a year to his earning capacity for a good part 
of his life, the college pays handsomely as- an in- 
vestment. 


This New York farm survey brings out another 
point. which should be of particular interest to our 
readers at this time of year. The survey shows that 
the farmer, who has not been able to obtain an 
agricultural college education, can partly overcome 
this handicap by taking advantage of the short 
courses, which are held every year at our state 
colléges of agriculture. 


Irish Potato Stocks Suggest Conserva- 
tive Planting 


HE Irish potato crop for early market is a 
subject that is now interesting many Southern 
growers, and a word of caution may be ap- 
propriate. There are large stocks of the 451 million 
bushels produced in 1922 now held in storage for 
shipment. The distribution of the crop will of 
course be largely controlled by the weather, and this 
is always an uncertain factor. Nevertheless, there 
are large quantities held as a surplus and anything 
above a normal crop of potatoes in the South may 
bring the price of this crop perilously near the cost 
of production. Except for extra early potatoes for 
nearby markets, it does not seem advisable to take 
up this crop as a new venture. Experienced pro- 
ducers of early market Irish potatoes in the South 
are most probably aware of the heavy 1922 crop 
and will plant conservatively. 





ELAY in purchasing fertilizer and seeds may re- 

result in considerable inconvenience later. They 
should be hauled out before the rush of spring plow- 
ing begins. Delay in purchasing seed may result in 
failure to obtain seed of good quality at a reason- 
able price. 


T WILL pay to study your local and nearby mar- 
kets. Are hay, corn, oats, vegetables, fruit, eggs, 
poultry, meat, etc., shipped in from distant points? 
If so, is there any reason why these things cannot 
be grown on your farm and profitably sold in these 
same markets? 


NE good farmer writes that getting on a cash 

basis through codperative purchases ‘of fertili- 
zer, better production, distribution of income, and 
grading his products was the most valuable thing he 
has learned during the year.. Now is a good time 
fo applv these principles to your farming. 


EY ERY year there are periods of drouth, seldom 

serious. but generally sufficiently protracted to 
reduce crop yields. The remedy is deep plowing 
and humus. The effect of humus is to greatly in- 
crease the water-holding capacity of soils. A pound 
of humus will store seven times as much water as a 
pound of sand, and the sand will lose its water by 
evaporation three and one-half times as rapidly as 
the humus. A clay soil will store only about one- 
fourth as much water as humus and will lose it by 
evaporation twice as rapidly. Let us plow undef 
all vegetable matter on the cultivated land. 


when cottonseed meal was a 

relatively cheap material, farmers became 
wedded to its use as a fertilizer, and now that it 
sells for a price ali out of proportion to its value as 
a fertilizer, itis still used for that purpose. Cotton- 
seed meal is a splendid feed, and every ton of it is 
needed for that purpose, but as a fertilizer, the prin- 
cipal thing that recommends it is that it is easy to 
purchase. There are other materials, such as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of lime 
which will supply a pound of nitrogen at two-thirds 
of its cost in cottonseed meal, and jt is poor econ- 
omy to purchase cottonseed meal for fertilizer 
merely because it is easy to obtain. P 


ANY years ago, 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Saturday, January 20, 1923 


(5) 57 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


The Dreary Outlook for World Peace 


UST before the new year came in, a plain, every- 
day farmer-reader of The Progressive Farmer 
wrote us a letter ending with these words: 
“But how will the occasion be celebrated— 

the death of the old year 1922, and the birth 
of the new year 1923? God 
help the countless millions 
of earth to sing the song the 
angels sang over the manger 
in Bethlehem, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on 
earth, good will to men.’” 

All over America and all 
over Europe, humble men and 
and women echo and re-echo 
the spirit of this farmer’s let- 
ter. And yet the new year 1923 
begins with the dreariest outlook 
for peace that the world has known in all the four 
sorry, sordid, mussed-up years since the Armistice 
of November 11, 1918. 

Instead of the new and better day that the world 
was to see as a result of the “war to end war,” we 
find England, France, Italy, and Belgium torn asun- 
der by conflicting ambitions, while the whole world 
waits for that “Supreme Court of Nations,” armed 
with power to enforce its decrees—some sort of in- 
ternational tribunal which was expected to afford 
an impartial adjudication of such ambitions, and 
substitute the new and happy “Rule of Right” for 
the old-time “Rule of Might.” 

Humanity thinks less of itself because of the sorry 
use that governments have made of the victory we 
won over Kaiserism. The question is whether the 
peace-loving masses here and in Europe cannot now 
do something to compel the nations to safeguard 
ourselves and our children against another outbreak 
of war. 


Sowing the Seeds of Another War 


I: LOOKS as if France, if let alone and permitted 


CLARENCE POE 


to adopt the most extreme measures in dealing 

with Germany, will bring virtual ruin on herself 
and involve all the rest of the world besides. She 
is anxious, of course, to get reparations to rebuild 
her devastated areas, but in demanding the utter- 
most farthing allowed by the Versailles treaty, she 
is inviting dangerous consequences. She is likely to 
“kilt the goose that lays the golden eggs” by forcing 
Germany into virtual anarchy with coffsequent in- 
dustrial disaster there for a long time to come. This 
will hold back the prosperity of the world. More- 
over, if France takes over the richest portion of 
Germany, she will create another Alsace-Lorraine 
and sooner or later this is likely to bring about an- 
other world war; and the United States may be 
called on to lose more, both in blood and treasure, 
than we lost in the last war. 

This is the situation in a nutshell. And yet as Mr. 
Walter Lippmann declared in a recent address, how 
many of our people are giving the serious attention 
they ought to give to these matters that may so 
vitally comcern us? A railroad wreck, a divorce 
scandal, a famous murder trial, are likely to have 
more conspicuous notice in the daily papers and ‘to 
be more carefully scanned by readers. And yet just 
as a few lines in 1912 about Balkan troubles, the 
Kaiser’s militaristic ambitions, and similar European 
problems, presaged the coming World War, so even 
now the conflicting ambitions of European powers 
again threaten to involve the world in armed con- 
flict, unless we get either a strong League of Nations 
or an effective “Association of Nations” such as was 
promised by the Republican National platform of 
1920. 


The League or Something Better 


ORTUNATELY, Secretary Hughes and Presi- 

dent Harding at last seem determined to use 

the influence of the United States to preserve 
the werld’s peace: Extremely gratifying were the 
werds of Mr: Hughes in opening his New Haven ad- 
dress last month: 


“The economic conditions in Europe give wus 
the greatest concern. They have long received 
the earnest consideration of the administration. 
It is idle to say that we are not interested in 
these problems, for we are deeply interested 
from an economic standpoint, as our credits and 
markets are involved,and froma humanitarian 
standpoint, as the heart of the American people 
goes out to those who are in distress. We can- 
not dispose of these problems by calling them 
European for they are world p , and we 
cannot escape the in injurious consequences of a 
failure to settle them. 


By CLARENCE POE 


This last sentence of Mr. Hughes’ needs. to be 
burned into the consciousness of every living Ameri- 
can. To say “We should play hands off and let 
Europe settle its own problems,” is to ignore the 
fundamental truth uttered by Mr. Hughes, namely, 
that these great European problems are really 
world-problems. The World War should have taught 
everybody that with the coming of steamships, tele- 
graphs, railways, radio, and airships, the whole 
world is just one big village; and if two sets of folks 
are permitted to begin shooting at one another on 
the village streets, every innocent bystander is also 
likely to get hurt. Isn’t it far more sensible to pro- 
vide courts and policemen to prevent such trouble 
than to say, “Well, it’s their affair,” and let the 
inevitable blood-letting ruin both them and us? 


The Progressive Farmer is not a political paper. 
We have not favored the League of Nations because 
Mr. Wilson favored it or Mr. Taft favored it. We 
have favored it because it has seemed to us the best 
thing in sight to save humanity from drifting into 
another world-cataclysm. If Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hughes have a better plan that will really work, we 
are ready to support it. But they ought to realize 
that merely denouncing the League of Nations with- 
out providing some better means for preserving the 
peace of the world is not going to satisfy thoughtful 
Americans. A Republican Senate in 1919 proposed 
to ratify the League with certain reservations,—a 
compromise plan which President Wilson, we think 
unrwisely,.rejected. Why not revive these reserva- 
tions, if mecessary, and let America at least do 
something to safeguard world-peace and restore 
world-prosperity ? 


Agricultural Prosperity and World 
eace ‘ 


MERICA, as Secretary Hughes said in the ad- 
Ac= just quoted, is interested in this matter 

for two reasons—first, humanitarian; second, 
economic. The farmer especially is interested in 
both phases of the subject. So long as high tariff du- 
ties may shut out foreign competition for our manu- 
facturers and enable them to charge the American 
market such prices as will give them reasonable 
profits, many American manufacturers may not feel 
much concern about conditioms in Europe. But the 
American farmer is largely dependent on foreign 
markets; he must have an export trade. So he is 
new beginning to see how demoralized conditions 
abroad affect him. 


The last four years of European turmoil, con- 
fusion, and poverty have brought hundreds of thous- 
ands of American farmers to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Southern farmers are now much better off 
than Western farmers because our cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts are bringing relatively good prices, but 
the actual condition of American agriculture is well 
set forth in a table issued last month by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“OUR HOUSE” 


NE of the most popular little books of poetry 

issued in the last twelve months is “Chimney- 

smoke” by Christopher Morley (Geo. H. Doran 
Co.. New York, publishers, $1.50). We have already 
published one or two extracts from this little book 
and here is another with characteristic flavor: 


“It should be yours, if I could build 
quaint old dwelling I desire, 
With books and pictures bravely filled 
And chairs beside an open fire, 
White-panelled rooms with candles lit— 
I lie awake to think of it! 


A dial for the sunny 

A an of old- fashioned med. dowers— 
Say mari and 

And mignonette and [.. 

And Jud oe maidenhair 
And candytuft and 
All these for’ you to wande 


Tall chimneys, like lomg listening ears, 
White shutters, ivy and thick, 
And walls of rnddy Tudor brick 

Grown mellow with the passin 
And windews with small panes, 
Broad window-seats for when it rains; 
A big blue bowl of pot pourri 
And—yes, a Spanish chestnut tree 
To coin the autumn’s minted gold. 


A staircase of the old black wood 

Cut in the days of Robin Hood, 

Cee rare were, emeanls ae 
wn which your hand w: pass, 

pale yellow keys 

twilight melodies. 4 


years. 


This table based on October, 1922 prices 
(which have since increased but slightly except for 
cotton and tobacco) showed that cotton was the 
only great American farm crop having a higher pur- 
chasing power than it had in 1913—and owing to 
boll weevil ravages, the cost of making cotton has 
greatly increased since 1913. Here is the Farm Bu- 
reau table on “Relative Purchasing Power of Farm 
Products”: 


“The quantity of various commodities which 
a given amount of each farm preduct would 
purchase at prices prevailing in 1913 is put 
equal to 100. The figures given represent the 
percentage of this quantity which the same 
amount of farm products would purchase in 
October, 1922. Prices at the farm are used 
for agricultural products, and wholesale prices 
at the central markets for other commodities — 


Ali com- Cloths, Fuel, Metals, Bidg.. House 
modities etc. ete. etc. M’t’rls. “Fnish’ge 
Cotten .... 18 Swe 80 134 99 103 
papas @ 56 47 79 58 60 
Wheat 81 66 55 38 tod 
TT hag 6 53 44 73 54 Se 
Potatees .. 52 43 73 54 56 
Beef cattle e wy 4) oa $1 $3 
OS «..«-.. 59 49 &2 61 63 
Eggs ...... 2 104 86 144 107 111 
r 92 76 63 81 
Wool ...... 125 103 85 143 05 110 
“The average purchasing power of all farm 
products im terms of all other commodities 


(same basis as above table) has been as follows: 


1913 
1914 





Po 1922 . 
mis . arch . . % 
m6. May ... oo B 
1917 .. July - @ 
1918 pO ATE o. & 
m9 DEEERT 00 cc cccccnseense 64 
1920 DT Nassim apnadanionats 65 
1921 TIOOEEROD  vcctcscct cocaine 6 


It is significant that about the only important 
farm crops now bringing good prices are those that 
are largely coépfatively marketed—cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, and fruit crops. But even these crops are 
by no .means bringing what they would bring if a 
stable basis for world-peace had been worked out. 
Roth to help make farming more profitable and to 
save our sons from the menace of death in another 
world war, it is the duty of every farmer to insist 
on our government’s doing its part for safeguarding 
the peace of'the world. In this as in other matters, 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


A Book to Get This Week 


ANUARY is the month for examining one’s self 

and making resolutions for improvement; and in 

spite of the sneers of cynics, the making of such 
resolutions is one of the most profitable things that 
anybody can do this month. Few men have ever 
examined themselves more calmly and wisely, or 
planned amendments more thoughtfully, than that 
great American apostle of thrift, self-reliance, and 
horse sense, Benjamin Franklin. His own words 
come fittingly to mind: 





“On the whole, though I never arrived at the 
perfection I had been so ambitious of obtaining, 
but fell far short of it, yet I was, by the en- 
deavor, a better and happier man than I other- 
wise should have been, if I had not attempted it.” 


In the sixth chapter of Franklin’s delightful Tittle 
“Autobiography,” you will find a most interesting 
discussion of his plans to improve himself in char- 
acter and ability. You can read through the whole 
book in an evening and will be permanently helped 
by doing so. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


LESSED be ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven—Luke 6:20; 
Trust in the Lord and do good: so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed— 
Pslams 37 :3. 


A Thought for the Week 


ESOLUTION.—Resolve to perform what you 

ought; perform witheut fail what you met 

Order.—Let all your things have their places; 
let each part of your business have its time. Industry. 
—Lose no time; be always employed in something use- 
ful; cut off all unnecessary actions. Sincerity—Use 
no hurtful deceit; think innocently and justly; and if 

speak, speak accordingly. Modcration.—Avoid 
extremes; forbear resenting injuries so much as you 
think they deserve. Tyranquility.—Be not disturbed at 
trifles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. 
Fomiity—lmitaie Jou and Socrates—From Benja- 
min Fra ’s Rules of Conduc 
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produce their liorses and mules? 
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Breeding Horses and Mules in the South 


READER wants to know why we do not “ad- 
Av the breeding of more horses and mules 

in the South?” He says we have “advised 
Southern farmers to breed their own mules, less in 
recent years than formerly” and he wants to know 
the reason why. 

The question raised is an im- 
portant one and worth careful 
consideration? Should Southern 
farmers breed their own horses 
and mules? As a general propo- 
sition we believe they should. 
We believe they can, if they will, 
breed and raise them cheaper 
than they can buy them. By this 
we do not mean that if they 
count every cost, investment in 
breeding stock, depreciation, feed at market prices, 
labor at current wagés and all other items of ex- 
pense it will not cost them as much to raise them 
as it does to buy them. If there was 
much profit in producing draft horses and 
mules, the farmer in those sections where 
they are better equipped for and more 
familiar with the business would not have 
failed to produce more of them, If it be 
true that those sections where the farm- 
ers know better how to produce horses 
and mules have not found it profitable, it 
is almost certain that the average South- 
ern farmer who knows little of the busi- 
ness andiis not well equipped for it would 
not find it profitable to produce horses 
and mules for market. Of course, a few 
possessing’ special knowledge and fitness 
for the work would probably firlt it prof- 
itable to engage inthe production of 
horses and mutes for market. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Then, on what grounds is it stated that 
Southern’ farmers, or certain classes of 
them at least, should produce the horses 
and mules needed for use on their own 
farms? The basis for the belief that 
many Southern farmers can produce their 
horses and mules for less than they can 
buy them is the simple one that the feeds 
and the labor required to raise the work 
stock to supply the needs of the farm will 
not cost market or current prices. That 
is, the extra feeds required will not add 
an amount to the cost of operating the 
farm equal to the market price of such 
feeds, and that the extra labor required 
will be largely taken care of by those al- 
ready operating the farm without adding 
materially to the present cost. In other 
words, it will be largely extra labor, sup- 
plied incidentally without costing full cur- 





Can We Cut the Cost of Work 


Horses and Mules Constitute One of the South’s Big Items of Expense 


By TAIT BUTLER 


now required, two mules and three mares may do 
the same work and raise one or two colts. 

The whole problem is one of personal care and 
management and the will to succeed. 


Corn Cheaper Than Oats 


READER asks, “Which is cheaper to feed 
(mules we assume) along with timothy hay, 
oats at $39 a ton, or the following mixed feed 
at $42.95 a ton: 80 per cent No. 2 crimped white 
oats; 5 per cent cracked corn; 5 per cent cane mo- 
lasses; 8 per cent alfalfa meal; 1 per cent linseed 
meal; 1 per cent salt?” 
The digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of these 
two feeds, oats and the ready-mixed feed, are about 
as follows: 


Oats Mixed feed 
Digestible protein.............:seeceee 9.7 pounds 10.6 pounds 
Digestible carbohydrates............. 52.1 pounds 52.6 pounds 
MONEE MONBipe cs cas cccncscevequsves 3.8 pounds 3.5 pounds 










The Progressive Farmer 


Stock? 


to show that corn and cottonseed meal in quantities 
to supply the same nutrients are fully equal'to oats 
for feeding horses and mules. One bushel of corn is 
worth about two bushels of oats for feeding horses 
and mules. 


Good Draft Horses Are Becoming Scarce 


HE mule market, or the price of mules, is apt 

to follow more or less closely the draft horse 

market and prices. The South buys large num- 

bers of mules, producing a very small proportion 

of those used. We are therefore always interested 

in the future of horse breeding and the following is- 

sued by Wayne Dinsmore, secretary, Horse Asso- 

ciation of America, should be of interest to our 
readers: 

The horse situation is more serious today than at 
any time since the war, Dr. A. D. Cronk of East 
Buffalo, N. Y., a well known horse dealer, said re- 
cently in an interview given to the Horse Associa- 
tion of America in which he urged breeders and 
farmers to return_to raising good horses 
and mules, declared prices were high and 
bound to go higher, and warned that a 
shortage of good draft horses suitable 
for city work. was at hand. 


Dr. Cronk said, “Western breeders need 
have no fear for the present and future 
market for real draft and wagon horses 
because there has been no machine yet 
invented to take the place of the horse in 
the cities or on the farm that is as reli- 
able and economical. 

“Horses were the only thing on the 
farm that did not advance in price or hold 
their own during the war; as a conse- 
quence farmers stopped ‘breeding—the 
number of stallions has been cut down at 
least half in most counties of the princi- 
pal horse breeding states.. The big drop 
in the prices of cattle, hogs and sheep, 
crippled the farmers financially. Horses 
could be sold. Knowing the farmers had 
to have money, buyers were quick to take 
advantage of the situation. by buying 
many class animals that usually were not 
for sale, with the result that the country 
has been practically stripped of better 
‘grades of draft horses. In from 300 to 
400 horses going through Chicago and 
Buffalo markets, not six af the lot are 
four-year-olds. This shows the number 
of drafters necessary for future supply 
in the country. 

“Up to.a few years ago, Eastern buyers 
would accept only geldings, but the draft 
horse shortage has changed this and for 
three years a large number of the draf- 
ters going east have been mares. The 





rent wages for the time devoted to the 
care of the horses and mules produced. 
To illustrate, the separate operations of 
the farm, calculated:as to cost separately may each 
show a loss, whereas taken as a whole. the business 
has proved profitable, as shown by the slow but 
considerable accumulation of property by the 
farmer. It may mean that he has worked more 
hours, but he has earnéd more. Some of them will 
find it cheaper to buy it. 

But it is not our opinion that all Southern farm- 
ers should try to produce their own work stock. 


What kind of farmers will find it profitable to 
It may be difficult 


“to state just which farmer should and which should 


-should not- attempt it. 


not.produce his own work stock, but it seems: evi- 
dént to the writer that the non-resident farmer; 
that is, the farmer who does not live on his farm or 
does not give his personal attention to his stock 
Furthermore, the farmer 
who does not give his close personal attention con- 
stantly to. this stock, both the animals working in 
the fields and the breeding stock, will probably not 
find it advisable as a general rule to attempt to 
produce his horses and mules. 

But the small farmer, who works his own horses 
and mules, or who has them constantly under his 
supervision and will learn how to feed and care for 
them, will. very often: find that he can produce the 
extra work stock needed from year to year, at less 
added cost than to buy at average market prices. 

Where two mules now do the work under the eye 
of the owner, three mares may do the same work 
and raise one or two colts. Where four mules are 


“TOP O’ THE MORNING TO YOU,” SAYS 


ee ieee 


Courtesy W. H. Martin, Jr., 
MR. WHITE ROCK 


It- will be-seen that there is not much difference in 
the digestible nutrients in these two feeds, but the 
mixed feed contains about 1 per cent more digesti- 
ble protein. It also has the advantage of greater 
“variety” and may be more palatable, especially 
when fresh; but oats are also liked by horses and 
mules. 


The mixed feed costs nearly $3 per ton more. Is 


. this larger amount of digestible protein and greater 


variety. worth $3 a ton? When fed with timothy 
hay it might easily be worth that difference, but as 
a general proposition. we would not regard it as 
worth the price. 


But why pay $42.95 for this mixed feed or $39 a 
ton for oats? The digestible nutrients in 11 pounds 
of corn and 2 pounds of cottonseed meal are almost 
the same as‘in 16 pounds of oats, as follows: 





| | Carbo- | 
|Protein| houeaial Fat Cost 

















| Lhs. | Lbs. | Jibs. | Cents 
ss .. ere ef 7.46 51 19.7 
2 tbs. cottonseed meal.... .67 60 14 | 4.5 
2 ¥ 1.50 8.06 | .65 | 24.2 
MTG OUR vissiscceuseccns | 1.55 8.34 | 61 | 31,2 








The costs are calculated with corn at $1 a bushel, 
cottonseed meal $45 a ton and oats at $39 a ton, 1.95 
cents a pound, or 62.4 cents a bushel. If corn can 
be had for 84 cents a bushel or 1.5 cents a pound, 
the corn and cottonseed meal ration will only cost 21 
cents or 10 cents less than the oats. 
abundance of quperimengal evidence 


Lineal 





general sale of good draft- mares has de- 
pleted the farms of just the kind of mares 
they need now to breed -from.” 


Wasting Feeds 


A NIMALS may be fed extravagantly and waste- 


Alabama. 


fully. Idle animals may be fed more feed than 
they require. .Even working stock may be fed 
more than they will pay for or earn. Waste may 
occur by feeding animals feeds not suited to their 
needs or the work they are doing. It is a waste of 
good feed to give corn alone, or corn in excess to a 
young growing animal. It contains carbohydrates— 
starch—in an excellent and easily digested form, is 
palatable and usually our cheapest carbohydrate 
grain or concentrate, but it lacks sufficient mineral 
matter and protein to build up bone and muscle. 
Corn silage, corn stover, grass hays, molasses, rice 
by-products, etc., belong to the same class of feeds. 
which should not make up all or even a large part 
of the rations of growing animals, dairy cows, or 
sows suckling pigs. To feed such animals economi- 
cally, legume hays and concentrates rich in mineral 
matter and protein such as oats, wheat bran, cotton- 
seed meal, linséed meal, tankage, fish meal, etc., 
should form a part of the ration. If a great: defi- 
ciency of either class of feeds is used there is a 
waste of the other class given in excess 


But the greatest waste in feeding occurs from not 
feeding enough for the needs of the animal. for the 
work it is doing. An inferior anima! may not prove 
profitable if well fed, hut it is certain that even a 
good one cannot make a profit for its owner unless 
given enough of the right kinds of feeds. 
oe a A 
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A New Discovery 























Makes the Short Chimney 


Oil Burner Universally Preferred 


| Bhd ERTS have long agreed that the short chimney oil burner is 
most efficient. First, because it transforms the oil into gas, and 


then by mixing air with ‘th 


e gas in correct proportions it generates 


a clean, odorless, blue flame of great intensity. Second, because the 
intense heat comes in direct contact with the cooking utensil, nor 


ten inches from it. 


But the problem was to prevent this 
intense heat from burning out the vital 
part of the burner, the inner combus- 
tion tube. It remained for American 
Stove Company to discover a material, 
“Vesuvius Metal” that is not im the least 
affected by the intense heat of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner. Read the 
Guarantee, 


Many other marked improvements will 
be found in the Lorain Burner. There’s 
a self-adjusting wick-stop that automat- 
ically determines the starting point and 
burning-height of the wick, which, with 
the Lorain Burner are one and the same. 
Then there are the tapered combustion 
tubes, which prevent “boil-overs” from 
reaching the wick. The construction of 
the oil-well prevents wick-sticking, and 
makes re-wicking easy. The “Lorain” 
wick, which outlasts all other wicks and 
seldom requires trimming, is another 
exclusive feature of the Lorain Burner. 








F GAS oo available che 

find mo c iance 
to compare 4 goes 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
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So is the large, smooth-rimmed Red 
Wheel, which makes wick-adjustment 
easy. 

So we recommend that you go to the 
nearest dealer that sells oil cook stoves 
equipped with the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner and ask him to explain the 
important features to you. Many famous 
makes of oil cook stoves now use the 
Lorain Burner as standard equipment. 
You'll surely be able to select a stove 
that will just suit you in price, size, style 
and color. W/ 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now 
equipped with the Lorain High Speed Burner, 
including : 





CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., 
_ Chicago, Til. 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, 
Ohio. 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

QUICK MEAL— Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 
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Read the Eight Great 
Advantages of the 
Lorain Burner 


1 LORAIN WICK: A high-grade wick made 
¢ exclusively for the Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner. Gives extra long life and steady flame. 


E INNER COMBUSTION TUBE: Made of 
¢ heat-resisting “Vesuvius Metal.” Tapered 
combustion tubes prevent “boil-overs” from reach- 
ing. wick, an assurance against wick-sticking. ~ 
3 AUTOMATIC WICK-STOP: Always in ad- 
¢justment to stop the wick at the correct 
starting and burning point. 


INSIDE WICK-TUBE: All brass, corrugated 
¢to prevent sticking and binding of wick. 


REMOVABLE HEAD: Made of a material 

«that does not easily transmit heat from com- 

bustion chamber to oil-well. Its quick-detachable 
feature makes wick-changing easy. 


6 CHIMNEY RAISER: A simple device, easy 
¢to operate. Makes lighting easy. 


-— 


— 





OUTSIDE WICK-TUBE: All brass. Extra 

¢ wide space between wick and outer tube in- 

sures easy operation of wick, prevents sticking and 
makes wick changing easy. 


8 THE RED WHEEL: American Stove Com- 
* pany’s symbol of superiority and mark of 
identification. Wheel is extra large,giving power- 
ful leverage to raise or lower wick. 


1 // 


= the short chimney oil stove burner 
produces an intense flame which strikes di- 
rectly on the bottom of the cooking utensil, the 
heat generated has, in the past, caused the early 
destruction of its vital part, the inner combus- 
tion tube. 


This fault thas been completely eliminated in the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner by making the 
inner combustion tube of “Vesuvius Metal” which 
is not affected by the destructive action of this 
intense heat. 


Therefore, American Stove Company now gives 
the following unconditional guarantee with each 
Lorain Oil Burner: 





GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion tube of the Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner burn out within 10 years from date 
— replacement will be made entirely free 
charge. 
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'How to Succeed With Farm Poultry 


Famous Poultry Authority Outlines Eight Fundamental Rules 


ANY persons suddenly acquire the 
Vi"poultry fever” and go into poul- 
try production without learning 
how to do the work, They make large 
investments without proper knowledge 
and attention tothe 
minute details, and 
failure is the re- 
sult. We must fol- 
low- a few funda- 
mental rules if we 
are to succeed. 
Poultry authori- 
ties do not advise 
farmers and others 
to go exterc‘vely 
into poultry produs- 
tion work till they have learned how 
to select, cull, breed, house, and prop- 
erly feed and care for their poultry. 
If one has not the time to go and take 
a ten-day poultry short course, or to 
learn in other ways how to do the 
work, he should not venture into poul- 
try raising. 





MB. KAUPP 


I—Begin Small 


@ IS best for the farmer to put his 
small farm flock of 50 to 100 birds 
on a paying basis. Then later after 
succeeding with the small flock, the 
poultry department of the farm can be 
increased and made larger. Commer- 
cial work on a large scale can then be 
gone into. 

The poultry department of the farm 
can be made the best paying of all 
the departments. The money turn- 
over is quick. Cockerels are sold as 
fryers at 8 to 10 weeks old. Pullets 
from high producing stock will begin 
laying at 5 to 6 months of age. Poul- 
try products, either eggs or table 
fowls, can be sold every week in the 
year. 


Il.—Use These Sources of Infonmation 


ERSONS desiring more information 
about poultry work can secure it 
from many sources as follows: 

1. At poultry short courses, the 
student handles trap nested birds and 
learns how to cull his flock; helps 
build a poultry house, candles, grades, 
and packs eggs for market, caponizes, 
mixes feeds, and many other things. 

2. Through correspondence and bul- 
letins from the Poultry Department of 
his Experiment Station and Agricul- 
tural College. 

3. Through extension workers, such 
as poultry associations, county and 
home demonstration agents. 

4. Through-text books on poultry as 
used by the agricultural colleges and 
high schools. 

5. From farm and poultry papers. 

6. Through correspondence courses. 


1il.—Keep Up Constitutional Vigor of 
Fowls 


ONSTITUTIONAL vigor of fowls 

must be kept up. To do this, it is 
necéssary to have large range for the 
fowls and not crowd too many birds 
into one house, especially during the 
breeding and rearing periods. 

It is found that where birds are 
crowded in the same house and where 
they are’ kept crowded in small lots 
for several generations, the vigor of 
‘ the birds goes down, the death rate 
. becomes high, and the breeding stock 
not so robust. 

The poultry cycle has three stages 
“namely: 

1. The nursery stage when the chicks 
need artificial heat and extra care. 

2. The growing or range state when 
they need proper feed and ample 
range. 

3. The breeding period when plenty 
of room is essential. 


By B. F. 


IV.—Care of the Young Chicks 


E eer’ greatest siiccess has been at- 
tained where not more than 100 
selected hens have been kept in one 
house as breeders. The houses should 
be wide apart; that is, one in the cen- 
ter of each acre. If it is the desire to 
keep 500 breeders, five acres should 
be set apart for them. Sod (prefer- 
ably clover) should be provided. Ber- 
muda has been found excellent. In this 
manner, sod should be maintained over 
the whole area of the yard. The hen 
will go only a certain distance from 
the house, hence the necessity of small 
units to scatter the birds on good 
range. From such flocks, with proper 
houses, feed and care, strong chicks 
may be expected. 


If small numbers, say 100 young- 
sters, are to be reared for the table 
then it can best be done by the hen 
using the combi- 
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are to be used for table use should be 
kept separate from the pullets. 


Do not fence the breeding stock or 
the range chickens but fence the gar- 
den. Give the poultry the range of 
the farm. Cull the flock frequently 
and do not keep unprofitable birds. 


Vi—Proper Housing Essential 


Ts modern poultry house for our 
Southern climate is of shed roof 
type. The building should face the 
South: There should be an open 
front covered with chicken netting. 
This open front will allow plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine in the building. 
The dropping boards are arranged at 
the back of the building and on the 
horizontal and 3 inches off the 
floor. The perch poles are 14 inches 
apart and about 10 inches off the drop- 
ping boards. Two feet of perch pole 

space is allowed 





nation sitting and 
brooding coop as 
described in cir- 
cular No. 6 of the 
North Carolina 
Experiment Sta- 
tion. For a busy 
farmer this is 
best, as the hen 
will help do the 
work. If large 
numbers are to 
be reared, then 
the incubator and 
brooder must be 
used. The incu- 
bator and brooder 








for each three 
birds. The nests 
are made 14 
inches square and 
one nest is pro- 
vided for each 4 


hens. The nests 
are placed off the 
floor. A water 


rack for the pan 
or bucket of 
water is construc- 
ted 18 inches off 
the floor. This al- 





require more time 
and attention than 
where the work is 
done by the hen. 
The number of 
chicks to be put under each hover will 
vary up to 500. These chicks must be 
provided with a green lawn to run on 
and if natural sod is not available, then 
the ground must be spaded or plowed 
and sowed in seed to make green 
lawn for the chicks to run on. This 
green may be oats, rye, or rape, de- 
pending on the time of the year. 


V.—Care of the Growing Chicks 


AS SOON as the cockerels weigh 1% 

pounds, they should be sold for 
food and the pullets put out on range 
so that there are 100 to the acre. The 
pullets may be housed in small range 
houses and provided with ample shade 
to protect them ffom the hot summer 
sun. Not more than 50 youngsters 
should be put in one house, and the 
houses must be scattered so as to scat- 
ter and not crowd the chicks. By 
having a large range the pullets will- 
develop into robust birds and go into 
laying early in the fall. 

Some of the very early hatched 
cockerels should be kept for breeders 
the following year. The bird that 
crows early and is strong and vigorous 
is the one to keep. The cockerels that 


eggs.—North Carolina 











THIS LITTLE HEN LAYS EGGS TOO! 
The full basket contains 262 eggs. 


THIS LITTLE HEN LAYS EGGS 


Hatched in 1921, this hen laid 298 eggs in 
her pullet year and 291 the year following. 
As a pullet she laid 13 times her weight in 





LOOK AT THE BASKET IN FRONT OF HER 
That’s the number this hen laid in only one year. 


lows the entire 
floor space being 
covered with lit- 
ter as straw, 
shredded _ stover, 
shavings, or 
‘aa Coles. leaves. In this lit- 
ter the grain feed 
is thrown so that the birds are re- 


quired to work for their grain. Ex- 
ercise is essential for health and egg 
production, 


VII.—Proper Feed Essential 


HEN will consume about 80 pounds 

of feed a year. Some of this should 

be grain as corn, oats, and wheat, but 
few eggs are made from the grain 
alone as this goes principally to keep 
up the body. When only grain is fed, 
the hens do not lay many eggs till 
spring when they can get green feed, 
worms, and bugs, Therefore to get 
most eggs it is necessary to give them 
other feeds in the form of a dry mash, 
It is found that grains and mill by- 
products are short in certain minerals 
essential for growth and egg produc- 
tion. These minerals are lime, soda, 
chlorides, and phosphates. These min- 
erals are made up by the addition to 


“the mash or. ground feed mixture of 4 


pounds bone’ meal and 1 pound table 
salt. The salt must be very thorough- 
ly mixed in the mash and it must be 
weighed and no more than 1 pound 
to the 100 pounds mash used. 


substances vita- 


Other 


known as 





eee 
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The other basket has 81 eggs, the number laid in a year by the average hen. 


mines are essential. Some of these are 
soluble in fats and others are soluble 
in water. One of these vitamines has 
to do with fertility and livability of the 
chicks. Another controls the laying 
down of lime salts in the bone. Others 
are essential in the normal body pro- 
cesses and a deficiency causes sickness 
and weakness of the fowls. 

Formerly poultrymen said that 
hatchable eggs could not be secured 
except the hens be allowed to run out 
of doors. But this we now know not 
to be true; it was green feed and bugs 
and worms the bird got that supplied 
these missing vitamines and minerals 
of the feed that made the hatchable 
eggs and livable chicks, We now know 
how to more intelligently feed our 
fowls for success. 


VIII.—Suggested Feeding Rations 


(,REEN feed each day is necessary. 
Once or twice a week will not give 
best results. It must be given each 
day. One-half an ounce per hen per 
day is required as a minimum. This 
green feed may be collards, kale, cab- 
bage, or mangels or oats either 
sprouted or in the pasture. Clover is 
one of the -very best in vitamines. 
Grain is given in litter to induce ex- 
ercise. One pint to each 12 hens in 
the morning and the same in the even- 
ing. This grain mixture may be as 
follows: 


Sh et diwenve cobeceuress s 50 pounds 
ON 2 SERA ere 40 pounds 
ME Snccovecdeeseasivecstes 10 pounds 
TEMES. Srawisabaowenewr cee 100 pounds 


To supply other necessary elements, 
a day mash must be kept before the 
hens at all times. A hen in heavy lay- 
ing will eat 1% to 2 ounces dry mash. 
As she goes into a non-laying stage 
she eats less till perhaps no more than 
%Z ounce a day will be eaten. You 
cannot get eggs and be “chinchy” with 
mash. It must be kept before the 
hens at all times. 


This mgsh may be as follows: 


Ce ROE Sic s cc abeeksstes Vos 25 pounds 


ae 25 pounds 
Wheat middlings............ 25 pounds 
Se rer 20 pounds 
BE URES endo cbecatgeeiasdee 4 pounds 
as 4 he srencceddyccyss 1 pound 

WR cc aesubtacdcpeacenee 100 pounds 


In the place of fish meal containins 
55 per cent protein, there may be used 
the same amount digester tankage, 
blood meal, or meat scrap. Two gal- 
lons milk to each 100 hens a day will 
replace the fish meal. . 


This variety is essential if we suc- 
ceed 100 per cent. We have tried it 
on less and have received many letters 
asking us to “dope” a ratiom without 
high-priced fish meal or meat meal or 
the use of milk, but it can’t be done 
and get results. This is the minimum 
program if you want results. 

The fundamental feeding program, 
then is: 

1. Green feed each day. 

2. Clean, fresh water 
birds at all times. 

3. Grain mixture, mash before the 
birds at all times. 


Start Hatching Early 


ARLY chicks, as a rule, suffer from 

cold and not from heat. -It is safer 
to err on the side of too much heat 
than not enough. Keep them warm 
and dry at all times. 

For early chicks you probably will 
have to resort to brooders and incuba- 
tors, because sitting hens are hard 
to find. The brooders. and incubators 
of today are a success. One early chick 
is worth three late ones. 


F. W. KAZMEIER. 
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North Georgia Moves ‘for 


Longer Lint ' 
A FEW years ago North Georgia cot- 


ton was generally one-inch or one 


and one sixteenth staple. Today the 


cotton buyers find comparatively little ; 


staple of this length and the demand 
for North Georgia inch staple goes 
begging. Buyers turn to the West to 
find the required length of staple but 
nowhere do they find the’ strong silky 
lint of North Georgia that they so 
much desire. 


The market has paid a cent and 
more premium per pound for standard 
North Georgia inch staple. It stands 
ready to pay it now. The demand ex- 
ists but an adequate supply is lacking. 
In a word, the North Georgia cotton 
grower is not living up to his oppor- 
tunities. He has fallen short. 

Why has the North Georgia farmer 
lost his advantage in the cotton 
market? 

The reason is simple. His cotton has 
become mixed with short staple varie- 
ties that have been introduced. North 
Georgia cotton is mongrelized. 

Why have the farmers of North 
Georgia taken up with short staple 
varieties ? 

They have been led to believe that 
other varieties than those they have 
been raising would produce more lint 
and prove better under boll weevil con- 
ditions. Of course, not all North Geor- 
gia farmers have thus been misled, 
but their cotton has. They could not 
protect their cotton from mixing with 
the short staple planted in the neigh- 
borhood. This mixing came about gt 
the gin and by cross fertilization 
brought about by natural agencies in 
the field: No farmer’s short staple 
cotton lives to itself alone. 

Realizing the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, the cotton buyers in Atlanta 
have started a campaign to get the 
farmers to improve their lint. In this 
campaign they are receiving the sup- 
port of the College of Agriculture of 
the state, the bankers’ association and, 
of course, the support of intelligent 
farmers of North Georgia. 

Available sources of seed of desir- 
able varieties are being listed for the 
information of the farmer. Posters 
and pamphlets have been prepared 
which are being displayed and dis- 
tributed by bankers. The weekly pa- 
pers are printing articles sent to them 
on the subject and the daily papers in 
the territory are codperating. In ad- 
dition a series of meetings among 
farmers is being planned. 

Before this campaign was launched, 
President Andrew M. Soule, Dr. John 
R. Fain and others of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, Prof. J. 
N. Harper of the Soil Improvement 
Committee, and others were called 
upon to address the cotton buyers, 
business men, bankers and farmers in 
Atlanta. Out of this meeting a pfo- 
gram of how to get better producing 
and better paying cotton for North 
Georgia was evolved, and in line with 
this the Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
change, has been waging a publicity 
campaign. 

One point that is being stressed is 
that farmers should get together, se- 
lect one variety of cotton that will 
produce North Georgia standard inch 
or inch and one-sixteenth cotton and 
then produce none other. By this plan 
the variety chosen , will remain pure 
and these communities will develop 
into sources of planting seed, as well 
as sources of cotton with a reputation 
that will top the market. 

This comy movement is being 
promoted guickest 
method eroia 
the a " 


















impurities taken out. 








gallon, easy-to-pour cans. 











No Matter Where You Live— 
You Can Get 


the right grade of oil for your motor if you will follow 
the simple rule of putting nothing in the crank case of 
your truck, tractor or family car but Polarine. This 
product is made in one of the largest oil refineries in 
the world, distilled and filtered to just the right point of 
lubrication with all the “‘oiliness” left in and all of the 


By a system of painstaking care in transporting, stor- 
ing and dispensing, Polarine comes to you always the 
same in quality—and always the most efficient and in- 
expensive of motor oils. 


IE Le. EO  : Set: 


olarine 


MOTOR OIL 


is sold in your neighborhood, at filling stations in bulk or in one 
Ask your dealer to tell you just 
which grade YOUR motor requires, and remember that the safe, 
sure way to solve the important question of the care of the 
motor is to follow the advice of our slogan— 


"Better S 


k To The Standard’ 
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CLOVER: Timothy 


Blue Grass, 
noel Ones ‘ti eo altaite® 1. "Mea 
ch 1; Sweet Clover, $6.50; Su- 
Mt dan. ter "ein Alfalfa, $20; Alsike, 
@P $10: ‘Cane Seed, $2; sacks fror. 


hip from several warehouses an:l 
e cave. you freight. Satisfaction or money 
Order_ before vance. Write 4 


refunded, another ad va: 
samples, MEIER SEED CO., Salina, Kansas. 





Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer’ when you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you a square deal. 








F EARLY MATURING 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Cleveland Big Boll Cook’s Improved 
King’s Improved Pool’s Big Boll 
Half and Half Webber's 49 
Cotton Seed 


$1.50 per bushel f. o. b. Clayton, N. C., in 
2% bushel bags. 


McRITCHIE, Inc., 











Newnan, Georgia. 
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VERY Farmer Should Raise Poul- 

try.—The average farmer and all of 

his family are from the nature of 
their occupation, hard workers, who 
spend much of their time in the open. 
This calls for an 
ample supply of 
nourishing food, 
with a good propor- 
tion of animal pro- 
teins. Where a cow 
is kept, which is not 
always the case, the 
milk and butter fill 
an important place, 
bit do not | satisfy 
the want for solid food. 


Unlike the city resident, who can ob- 
tain a variety of meats in small quanti- 
ties just as needed, the average farmer 
is limited mostly to pork, of which only 
a small part is used fresh. By codp- 
ation, it may be possible for a com- 
munity to butcher a beef occasionally 
and divide it among the members, but 
this will occur in few communities. Few 
farmers raise sheep or goats, reducing 
the list for the small farmer to poultry 
and poultry products. 

There is no article in the whole list of 
animal foods that contains so large a 
proportion of well balanced, easily di- 
gestible animal food, with a minimum 
amount of waste, as a hen’s egg. There 
is none that can be served in so many 
appetizing ways, alone or in combina- 
tion with other food products, and the 
supply should be one obtainable on the 
farm, fresh every day of the year. Then 
the easily provided supply of toothsome 
poultry, broilers, fryers, the soft roast- 
ers or capons or the full grown fowl for 
stewing, are at the command of the 
thrifty farmer if he so wills every day 
of the year. 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


* * *# 


To obtain maximum profits from farm 
poultry means simply, treat it as a busi- 
ness proposition and apply to it good 
business’ methods. The location and 
character of the poultry plant is of prime 
importance. The ground used should 
be well drained, a moderately loose loam, 
and fertile enough to produce good suc- 
cessive crops of green feed. Houses 
should be so located in runs as to allow 
for rotation, one lot being grazed while 
the other is cultivated and reseeded. 

The buildings should be well con- 
structed, houses of the open front type, 
facing south or east, with tight roofs 
and walls, and provisions for dry floors. 
As poultry raising requires attention at 
all hours, and the women and children 
of the family assume most of the duties 
of the poultry yard, it is important that 
it should be reasonably convenient to 
the home and accessible in stormy 
weather with the least exposure. 

*_* * 


The foundation stock must be of good 
quality. Scrubs have no place in the 
poultry yard, nor anywhere else, if 
profit is the aim. Use purebreds. Ob- 
tain males, the sons and grandsons of 
known high producing females. 

The females should also be healthy, 
active, free from any disqualifying de- 
fects, and—this is important—be select- 
ed with the “productive type” in mind. 
Careful culling, and the use of the trap- 





“up Pxtra"Cash 


Good Poultry, Well Managed Will Help Support the Family With Meat and Cash 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


nest as a check, will eliminate the non- 
producers—the star boarders. This cull- 
ing can be done at any time, all through 
the laying season, as eliminating low 
producers cuts down the feed bill. 

+ * + 

The modern hen is a living factory. 
No manufacturing can go on without 
a full supply of the raw material, and 
also motive power, lubrication, ete. 

These last items in the egg factory are 
covered by what is termed the mainte- 
nance ration. It is that portion of the 
properly balanced feed that supplies for 
the natural bodily wastes, and preserves 
the health and vigor. Until this is fully 
supplied there can be but little, if any, 
production of eggs. 

The average farm poultryman is very 
apt to think his chickens can “rustle” 
for the largest part of their feed, but 
this class of men never get maximum 
profits, if they get any profits at all. 

Corn, milo, Kafir, sorghum seed, and 
rice products are 
largely -carhohy- 
drate and fat 
feeds, with a low 
protein and min- 
eral content. 
Wheat, oats, and 
barley carry a 
higher percentage 
of the latter class- 
es. Growing green 
crops, small grains, 
rape, clovers, sup- 
ply mineral salts, 
proteins and suc- 
culence, mostly. 
Beef scrap, fish 
meal, and high- 





can be turned into either of two or even 
four different rums, while the hens 
are grazing one, the others can be culti- 
vated and reseeded. This insures a con- 
tinuous succulent supply and adds to the 
sanitary conditions of the plant. 

- o * 

Establish regular hours for all work 
to be done in the poultry house and runs, 
and so arrange that cleaning up, etc., is 
done while hens are voluntarily seeking 
the open. Never allow stray animals, 
visitors, or members of the family to 
disturb the hens or make unnecessary 
noises. Hens are often quite tempera- 
mental and merely changing their laying 
quarters has been known to check egg 
production for several days. 

- * * 


Observe strict cleanliness. Regular 
changing of litter and nest material, 
spraying thoroughly with carbolineum, 
kresol or other good insecticide and dis- 
infectant, whitewashing inside and out, 
and the regular 
use of sodium flu- 
oride against lice, 
all tend to keeping 
the flock healthy, 
contented, and 
profitable. 

* * * 

Every well ar- 
ranged poultry 
farm should have 
its quarantine pen 
and hospital. At 
the sign of sick- 
ness in the flock, 
put the ailing birds 
in quarantine, 
where they can 





grade tankage sup- 
ply the animal pro- 
tein, and this is indispensable. 

In supplying these feeds, thought must 
be taken of one fact, that health and 
vigor—which means fertility and pro- 
ductiveness—are largely dependent upon 
active exercise. The hen that is con- 
stantly so fed that she can fill her crop 
in a few minutes naturally lapses into a 
lazy, sleepy way that leads to building 
up fatty tissue, but is death to egg pro- 
duction. Therefore, the feeding must be 
so arranged as to stimulate activity. 

Scratch feeds — grain — should be 
thrown in deep litter, especially that 
given in the morning, so as to compel 
fowls to scratch for it. It gives them 
something to do, keeps them cheerful 
and happy. 

The mash feeds should be available 
at all hours. Now, it is very noticeable 
that eating the dry mash feeds creates 
thirst, and a supply of clean, fresh wa- 
ter, close to the mash feed hoppers, is 
absolutely necessary. Especially so, 
when we remember that a hen’s egg is 
at least 75 per cent water, and without a 
liberal supply, the hen cuts down the 
egg production. 

The green feeds are best supplied by 
growing stuff. Young barley, rye, oats, 
wheat, rape, and the clovers are all good, 
until they get beyond the succulent stage 
—then they are worse than useless. By 
arranging the house and runs so that 
from a house in the center, poultry, 


PLENTY TO EAT AND SOME TO SELL 





better be observed 
and treated, and 
be free from annoyance by other fowls. 
Quick action not only will facilitate 
treatment and cure of ailments but may 
entirely prevent their spread. 

* o * 


If the farm poultryman or woman 
(many women beat the men in poultry 
management) has laid the proper foun- 
dation of success with poultry, as above 
outlined, proper location, buildings, 
purebred stock of high quality, ample 
feeds of the right kind judiciously fed, 
water, and rotated green crops, and has 
looked to sanitary conditions, comfort 
for the flock, and a well defined system 
of management, he should be in regular 
receipt of high-class poultry products in 
satisfying quantities. The remaining 
problem is the marketing. 

* * * 


A well organized community of farm- 
ers can establish a reputation for any 
product, from cotton to poultry, and, by 
sustaining that reputation, make of it a 
sure source of profit. For the poultry- 
man, community codperation should 
bring about first, concentration on one 
variety of one breed of fowls, thus facil- 
itating absolute uniformity of product 
whether it be eggs or market poultry. 
The same system will help in improving 
the stock kept, to the benefit of all. 
Community action will bring about sys- 
tem in candling, grading, packing, and 
branding the egg output for market and, 








A WOMAN NEEDN'T GIVE UP AND THINK THERE IS NO WAY FOR HER TO MAKE MONEY BECAUSE 


The, Progressive, Former 


ith Farm Poultry 


with the aid of an efficient salesman te 
represent the community, insure quick 
markets at all times at the highest mar- 
ket rates and the minimum of cost of 
marketing. 

This combination should bring the 
maximum of profits, neglect of any one 
of the points may spell failure. 

- ” oe 

The first cost of poultry reeding 
stack is low. No line of livestock rais- 
ing offers such advantages as poultry 
for beginning om a small capital, and 
not one can be started in such a variety 
ef ways. Almost any farm hoy or girl 
can buy one or more hens for a dollar 
er two each. Sittings of hatching eggs 
ef various breeds can be bought, accord- 
ing to breed and grade of stock, at from 
$1 per sitting of 15 eggs up, and under 
good, motherly hens, properly cared for, 


.an average of six to eight good livable 


chicks per sitting may be expected. As 
a matter of course, many do much bet- 
ter while some may do less. The last, 
however, is most likely to be the result 
of careless handling or of using eggs 
from poor stock. 

Or a small farmer can begin by buy- 
ing a trio (one male and, two females), 
or breeding pen (one male and four fe- 
males). If stock is carefully seleeted for 
health, vigor, and reasonably good type 
fer productivity, a foundation for a 
good flock is quickly laid. Such fowls 
can be bought, purebred, from farm 
poyltry raisers, at prices from $1.50 or 
$2 per head up, quality and local demand 
regulating price. A fairly good male 
might cost $5, and $10 should pay for a 
bird of good quality. Pullets or young 
hens, farm raised purebred stock, may 
run from $2 to $3 each, and a pen of five 
birds at $25 should be a creditable pen. 
With most of our American breeds, 8 to 
10 females can safely be mated with 
ene male, and at an outlay of $40 a 
farmer can have a full 10-hen pen as a 
start. 

If the stock has been carefully select- 
ed for health, vigor, and true productive 
type, and the feeding and handling are 
right, a 40 per cent egg production 
should be had, or 120 eggs a month. If 
culled closely for trueness to type, shape, 
size and freedom from soiling, 60 eggs 
a month should be had for hatching pur- 
poses. A four-months’ hatching cam- 
paign, early chicks being aimed at, will 
provide a good sized flock for another 
year’s operations, 

* * * 

Baby Chicks, What They Are—Any 
chick when first hatched is a “baby” 
chick. But the term is now applied to 
chicks hatched in enormous hatcheries 
holding thousands of eggs (ome has a 
capacity of 1,000,000 eggs), the chicks 
being shipped on previous orders, when 
just a day old. As nature has provided 
the chick, by absorption of the egg yolk 
just before hatching, with sustenance 
for 48 hours, these chicks are being 
shipped in cartons containing 25 to 100 
chicks each, well provided with ventila- 
tion, and go hundreds of miles without 
injury. 

Almost every standard breed or varie- 
ty of chickens, and some ducks, geese, 
and possibly turkeys; can be supplied by 
some hatchery, so that the supply is not 
limited. 
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Feeding’ the 


Some Good Rations for Egg Production 
By J. H. WOOD 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 


YLESS the hen is given 
the proper ingredients 
in the right form she 
cannot produce a maxi- 
mum number of eggs. 
H The greatest cause 
mai of low winter egg pro- 
} duction can invariably 
i be traced to improper 
! @] feeding. There is no 
reason why the average farm flock 
cannot receive a balanced home- 
grown ration. 

The bases of all poultry rations are 
corn, wheat and oats, or their by- 
products, with the addition of milk, 
meat scrap or some other protein 
feeds. To-get the best results, two 
distinct mixtures should be used. The 
first one called the scratch grain, to be 
made up of whole grain, and the 
second called mash to be made up of 
ground grains. The following mixture 
will give very good results: 

SCRATCH FEED MASH FEED 
Cracked corn A Be. Wheat bran.. 10 tbs. 





Wheat........ Wheat shorts. 10 tbs. 
Oats...ccccccce 10 ths. Corn meal.... 10 tbs. 
Ground oats.. 10 tbs. 
Beef scrap.... 10 tbs. 


To the above scratch grain may be 
added Kafir corn, milo, sunflower seed, 
or any other small grain except -rye. 
Rye should never be fed to chickens. 
Oats may be omitted from the above 
ration if not produced on the farm, or 
if the price is prohibitive. 

The method of feeding is as impor- 
tant as the feeds themselves. The 
scratch grain is for body maintenance 
and to induce the birds to exercise. 
One hundred birds should receive from 
10 to 12 pounds per day. About 10 
pounds will usually give the best re- 
sults. The scratch grain should be fed 
in litter such as hay, straw, pine need- 
les or leaves, on the poultry house 
floor. The litter should be of such a 
nature as to hide the grain and cause 
the birds to scratch. About two pounds 
should be fed in the early morning and 
eight pounds an hour before the birds 
go to roost. If the birds are inclined 
to be lazy during the day the morning 
feed should be omitted. 

The mash or ground feed should be 
kept before the birds at all times in 
self-feeding hoppers or boxes. A nar- 
row box with slats across the top to 
prevent the birds from getting in, will 
answer the purpose. This box should 
be in the house or in some convenient 
place protected from the rains. Birds 
should be forced to eat as much mash 
as scratch grain. The amount of mash 
consumed can be regulated by the 
feeding of the scratch grain. By cut- 
ting down on the scratch grain, mash 
consumption will be increased. 

Ground grains in the mash are di- 
gested in a few hours. The birds eat 
mash all day and at night are still 
hungry. At this time we feed them 
heavily on scratch grain, as it must be 
ground in the gizzard and will there- 
fore last longer. In other words it 
will hold them over until morning. If 
birds are fed heavily on scratch in the 
morning they become lazy and go to 
roost. A hen cannot digest enough 
scratch grain to produce a large num- 
ber of eggs. 

Buttermilk, skimmed milk or sour 
milk may be substituted for beef scrap 
in the above ration. Fresh meat or 
bones will also furnish the required 
protein to make the white of the egg. 
Milk is one of the best foods that can 
be fed to chickens of any age for any 
purpose. It can be fed in pans the 
same as water. Clabber is more con- 
centrated than the whole milk and will 

be consumed readily. 


. Water is one of fhe cheapest and yet 
most necessary foods for poultry. A 


Farm Flock 


hen’s temperature is approximately 
107. degrees, so “she. naturally needs 
much water. The bird as well as the 
egg is more than 50 per cent water. A 
hen will starve to death quicker with- 
out water than she will without food. 
Fresh water should be supplied at 
least twice a day. It should be in 
clean. containers and near the dry 
mash. 

Green food is very’ essential and 
should be available to the hens at all 
times. Alfalfa, oats, rye, wheat, rape, 
collards, cabbage, or any green succu- 
lent crop will answer the purpose. 
When possible, hens should be allowed 
to graze the green crops. However, 
if this is not possible the green crop 
may be cut up fine and be fed the same 
as grain. 

In case the flock does not consume 
enough mash, it may be kept con- 
fined to the house until mid-day. 

In sections of the country where 
there is no limestone or shells, birds 
should be supplied with lime in the 
form of ground oyster shell or ground 
limestone. This aids digestion and 
furnishes material for the egg shell. 

It is often possible to stimulate the 
flock by giving them a wet mash once 
a day, using the dry mash and wetting 
same with milk or water. Wet mash 
should be as dry as possible and still 
be wet. Birds should only be given 
what they will clean up in 10 minutes. 
A dose of epsom salts given once a 
month will help to keep birds in good 
health. One pound of salts to 100 birds 
is a good conditioner. Dissolve the 
salts in water and then make a wet 
mash. Salts will not be necessary 
when milk is fed. 

The following ration is recommend- 
ed by the Purdue Experiment Station. 


SCRATCH GRAIN MASH 

10 pounds corn. 5 pounds bran. 

10 pounds wheat. 5 pounds shorts. 

5 pounds oats. 3% pounds meat 
scyap. 


The following ration is recommend- 
ed for egg production by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


SCRATCH MASH 
1 pound oats. 2 pounds corn meal. 
1 pound wheat or 1 pound bran 


1 pounds middlings. 
1 pound meat scrap 
or fish meal. 

A flock of 36 pullets at the college 
averaged 19 eggs each during Decem- 
ber. These eggs at 60 cents a dozen 
brought $34.20 as market eggs and the 
food cost less than $4. This profit 
could not have been realized without 
the proper feeds. 

Tankage may be used in place of 
beef scrap where the latter is not ob- 


barley. 


tainable. Beef scrap is preferable, 
however, and should be used when 
possible. 


Cracked corn is preferable to whole 
corn as it is more easily digested. Too 
much corn produces fat instead of 
eggs. Corn also produces heat and 
causes the death of many fowls in 
the South during the hot summer 
months. 

Velvet beans are not relished by 
chickens and should not be fed in 
excess of 10 per cent of the ration. 

Cottonseed meal can be added to the 
mash ration, but should not exceed 10 
per cent of the total mash. 


Something Green All the Time 


POOL TRY are all good grazers, and 

now is a good time to get a run 
well cultivated and fertilized, ready 
for seeding to Essex rape for early 
poultry greens. ‘Rape must have rich 
soil, and without that, sowing it is a 





grinder, etc.— 
for stock and for house. 
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It Helps You 


These dark winter mornings 
and early evenings — lights 
house, barn and outbuildings 
—rumns cream separator, feed 
pumps water 


32 volt HOMELITE without batteries 


$178 - 
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Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,’’ w 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. 


— CAPO N why? 


A book that explains ber A Capons are the most profitatie part of the pouliry business and everyth 
ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation. ag of Capon 

to get the best and cheapest capon tools. Capons are 
This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEOUY, R. R. No. 25, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS. 











for your copy 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2152 Arch St., Phita,, Pa. 
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Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse 
Book 2 R Free. 
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For Southern 
Fruitmen First 


From the 1923 edition of ‘Southern 
Planting Facts” fruit growers over the 
entire South can get in quick and read- 
able fashion important points about 
Plums, Persimmons, Pears, Grapes and 
Pecans. The best varieties forthe South 
are fully described and many of them 
are pictured. Many notes are also given 
about shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
shrubs and vines. Send your name 
and address and mention this paper 
for a free copy. 


Glen Saint Mary 
Nurseries Company 
en Saint Mowe, Florida 





waste of seed, time and land. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
RENEWAL FREE 


Y. YOU like The Progressive Farm- 
er, we hope you will interest your- 
self in getting others to read it. We 
offer LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO 
CLUB WORKERS and will be glad 
to make you a regular agent. 

‘Of if you do not care to try for any 
number of subscriptions, why not at 
least get enough to get your own re- 
newal free? For each $1 in subscrip- 
tions for other people that you send 
us, we will renew your own subscrip- 
tions six months free, That is to say, 
send us $2 in subscriptions for other 
people and you get your own sub- 
scription renewed one year free; for 
$3 in subscriptions for other people, 
you get your renewal 18 months, etc. 

Why not renew your own subscrip- 
tion in this way and at the same time 
do one or more neighbors a good 
turn by getting them as Progressive 
Farmer readers? 



















Its extreme flexibility enables 
it to conform to uneven field 
surface—that’s why this har- 
row does a better job of disking 
than any rigid or less flexible 
harrow. 





JOHN DEERE 

MODEL “B” DISC 

By means of third lever and 
powerful pressure spring, the 
gangs of this harrow can be 
given the required pressure to 
make the harrow penetrate at 
even depth its full width on 
ridges, in dead furrows, and 
rough ground. All-steel frame; 
double-bar gang frames; con- 
yenient grease cups; spring- 
steel oscillating scrapers. Stand- 
ard sizes. Rear section can be 
furnishedeto make double-ac- 
tion harrow. 


BOOK. bw today for 
klet describing this harrow. Tell 
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BE INDEPENDENT 


Korn Big Money Sawing Wood 
With a BOVENDER WOOD SAW. 
One nut attaches it to your Fordson 
tractor. Ready for work in_ three 
ntinu Strongly built. Thirty- 
p uaranteed. 
Write for Prices. 
NEW WILLIAMS at > y Hi " Wilkesboro, N. Cc. 
ol Sing oTeolol- a 


FRE MAGAZINE 


Byery person interested tn Dogs, Hunt- 
= and Outdoor Sports will 

De sent a copy of SPORTSMAN’S 

DIGEST Free. Send ag Fe 

dress to Sportsman's s 

Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pu 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, LIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 


tes. 
inch steel saw. 
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Chapter XV.— (Contiuned) 


UT look—this is a neatly written, 

well-worded letter, an’ the sheet is 

as white and clean as the new snow. 
Uncanny woman ! They say she carries 
the power o’ God in her right hand. So 
do all the wronged. 
I tell ye, lad, there’s 
only one thing in 
this world that’s-sa- 
cred.” 

I turned to him 
with a look of in- 
quiry and asked: 

“What is it?” 

“The one and only 
miracle we know— 
the gate o’ birth 
through which comes human life and 
the lips commanding our love and speak- 
ing the wisdom of childhood. Show me 
how a man treats women an’ I'll tell ye 
what he amounts to. There’s the test 
that shows whether he’s a man or a 
spaniel dog.” 


There was a little moment of silence 
then— how well I remember it! The 
schoolmaster broke the silence by add- 
ing: 

“Well ye know, lad, I think the great- 
est thing that Jesus Christ did was show- 
ing to a wicked world the sanctity o’ 
motherhood.” 

That, I think was the last lesson in the 
school year. Just beyond us I could see 
the slant of Bowman’s Hill. What an 
amount of pains they gave those days to 
the building of character! It will seem 
curious and perhaps even wearisome 
now, but it must show here if I am to 
hold the mirror up to the time. 

“T wonder why Kate is asking about 
me,” I said. 

“Never mind the reason. She is your 
friend and let us thank God for it. 
Think how she came to yer help in the 
old barn an’ say a thousand prayers, my 
lad. I shall write to her today, and what 
shall I say as to the work?” 

“Well, I’ve been consulting the com- 
pass,” I answered thoughtfully, as I 
looked down at the yielding sand under 
my feet. “I think I want to be a lawyer.” 

“Good! I would have guessed it. I 
suppose your week in the court room 
with the fine old judge and ‘the lawyers 
settled that for ye. 

“T think that it did.” 

“Well, the Senator is a lawyer, God 
prosper him, an’ he has shown us that 
the chief business o’ the lawyer is to 
keep men out o’ the law.” 

Having come to the first flight of the 
uplands, he left me with many a kind 
word—how much they mean to a boy 
who is choosing his way with a growing 
sense of loneliness! 


II. 


REACHED the warm welcome of our 

little home just in time for dinner. 
They were expecting me and it was a 
regular company dinner—chicken pie and 
strawberry shortcake. 

ae wallered in the grass all the fore- 
noon tryin’ to git enough berries for this 
celebration—ayes !—they ain’t many of 
’em turned yit,” said Aunt Deel. “No, 
sir—nothin’ but pure cream on this cake. 
I ain’t a-goin’ to count the expense.” 

Uncle Peabody danced around the ta- 
ble and sang a stanza of the old ballad, 
which I have forgotten, but which be- 
gins: 

Come, Philander, let us be a-marchin’. 





IRVING BACHELLER 


How well I remember that hour with 
the doors open and the sun shining 
brightly on the blossoming fields and joy 
of man and bird and beast in the return 
of summer and the talk about the late 
visit of Alma Jones and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln ! 

While we were eating I told them 
about the letter of old Kate. 

“Fullerton!” Aunt Deel exclaimed. 
“Are ye sure that was the name, 
Bart?” 
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“Ves.” 

“Goodness: gracious sakes alive!” 

She and Uncle Peabody gave each 
other ivoks of surprised inquiry. 


in the Cle ing 


By Irvine Bacheller ee 

















* you know capil ‘e that 
name?” I asked. 
“We used to,” said Aunt Deel as she 


resumed her eating. “Can’t be she’s 
one o’ the Sam Fullertons, can it?” 

“Oh, prob’ly not,” said Uncle Pea- 
body. “Back east they’s more Fuller- 
tons than ye could shake a stick at. 
Say, I see the biggest bear this morn- 
in’ that I ever see in all the born days 
o’ my life. 

“It was dark.’ I'd come out o’ the 
fifty-mile woods an’ down along the 
edge o’ the ma’sh an’ up into the 
bushes on the lowerside o’ the pastur. 
All to once I heerd somethin’! I stop- 
ped an’ peeked through the bushes— 
couldn’t see much—so dark. Then the 
ol’ bear riz up on her hind legs clus to 
me. We- didn’t like the looks o’ one 
‘nother an’ begun to edge off very 

careful. 

“Seems so I kind o’ 
bear: ‘Excuse me.’” 

“Seems so the ol’ bear kind o’ an- 
swered: ‘Sart’nly.’” 

“I got down to a little run, near by, 
steppin’ as soft as a cat. I could just 
see a white stun on the side o’ it. 
lifted my foot to step on the stun an’ 
jump acrost. Br-r-r-r! The stun 
jumped up an’ scampered through the 
bushes. Then I was scairt. Goshtal- 
mighty! I lost confidence in every- 
thing. Seemed so all the bushes turn- 
ed into bears. Jeernsalem, how I run! 
When I got to the barn I was purty 
nigh used up.” 

“How did it happen that the stone 
jumped?” I asked. 

“Oh, I guess 't was a rabbit,” said 
Uncle Peabody. 

Thus Uncle Peabody led us off into 
the trail of the bear and the problem 
of Kate and the Sam Fullertons con- 
cerned us no more at that time. 

Hil. 

A WEEK later we had our raising. 

Uncle Peabody did not want a 
public raising, but Aunt Deel had had 
her way. We had hewed and mortised 
and bored the timbers for our new 
home. The neighbors came with pikes 
and helped to raise and stay and cover 
them. A great amount of human kind- 
ness went into the beams and rafters 
of that home and of others like it. I 
knew that The Thing was still alive 
in the neighborhood, but even that 
could not paralyze the helpful hands 
of those people. Indeed, what was 
said of my Uncle Peabody was noth- 
ing more or less than a kind of con- 
versational firewood. I cannot think 
that any one really believed it. 

We had a cheerful day. A barrel of 
hard cider had been set up in the door- 
yard, and I remember that some drank 
too freely. Thé he-o-hee of the men 
as they lifted on the pikes and the 
sound of the hammer and beetle rang 
in the air from morning until night. 
Mrs. Rodney Barnes and Mrs. Doro- 
thy came to help Aunt Deel with the 
cooking and a great dinner was served 
on an improvised table in the door- 
vard, where the stove was set up. The 
shingles and sheathes and clapboards 
were on before the day ended. 

When they were about to go the 
men filled their cups and drank to 
Aunt Deel. 

I knew, or thought I knew, why 
they had not mentioned my Uncle 
Peabody, and was very thoughtful 
about it. Suddenly the giant Rodney 
Barnes strode up to the barrel. T re- 
member the lion-like dignity of his 
face as he turned and said: 

“Now, boys, come up here an’ stand 
right before me, every one 0’ you.” 

He ranged them in a circle around 
the barrel. He stood at the spigot and 
filled every cup. Then he raised his 
own and said 
“I want ye to drink to Peabody 
Baynes—one o’ the squarest men that 
ever stood in cowhide.” 

They drank the toast—not one of 
them would have dared refuse. 


said to the ol’ 


“Now three cheers for the new 
home and every one that lives in it,” 
he demanded. 

They cheered lustily and went away. 

Uncle Peabody and I put im the 
floors and stairway and partitions. 
More than once in the days we were 
working together I tried to tell him 
what Sally had told me, but my cour- 
age failed. 

We moved our furniture. I remem- 
ber that Uncle Peabody called it “the 
houseltree.”. We had greased paper 
on the windows for a time after we 
moved until the sash came. Aunt Deel 
had made rag ‘carpets for the parlor 
and the bedroom which opened off it. 
Our windows looked dowr imto the 
great valley of the St. Lawrence 
stretching northward thirty miles or 
more from our hilltop. A _ beautiful 
grove of sugar maples stood within a 
stone’s throw of the back door. 


What a rustic charm in the long 
slant of the green hill below us with 
its gray, mossy boulders and lovely 
thorn trees! It was, I think,a brighter, 
pleasanter home than that we had left. 
It was built on the cellar of one burn- 
ed a few years before. The old barn 
was still there and a little repairing 
had made it do. 

The day came, shortly, when I had 
to speak out, and I took the straight 
way of my duty as the needle of the 
compass pointed. It was the end of a 
summer day and we had watched the 
dusk fill the valley and come creeping 
up the slant, sinking the boulders and 
thorn tops in its flood, one by one. As 
we sat looking out of the open door 
that evening I told them what Sally 
had told me of the evil report which 
had traveled through the two towns. 
Uncle Peabody sat silent and perfectly 
motionless for a moment, looking out 
into the dusk. 

“W’y, of all things! Ain’t that an 
awful burnin’ shame—ayes!” said Aunt 
Deel as she covered her face with her 
hand. 

“Little souled, nharrar contracted—” 
Uncle Peabody, speaking in a low, sad 
tone, but with deep feeling, cut off this 
highly promising opinion before it was 
half expressed, and rose and went to 
the water pail and drank. 

“As long as we're honest we don’t 
care what they say,” he remarked as 
he returned to his chair. 

“If they won’t believe us we ought 
to show ’em the papers—ayes,” said 
Aunt Deel. 

“Thunder an’ Jehu! I wouldn’t go 
‘round the town tryin’ to prove that I 
ain’t a thief,” said Uncle Peabody. “It 
wouldn’t make no differ’nce. . They’ve 
got to have somethin’ to play with. If 
they want to use my name for a bean 
bag let ’em as long as they do it when 
I ain’t lookin’. I wouldn’t wonder if 
they got sore hands by an’ by.” 


I never heard him speak of it again. 
Indeed, although I knew the topic was 
often in our thoughts it was never 
mentioned in our home but once after 
that, to my knowledge. 

We sat for a long time thinking as 
the night came on. By and by Uncle 
Peahody began the hymn in which we 
joined: 

“Oh, keep my heart from sadness, God; 

Let not its sorrows stay, 


Nor shadows of the night erase 
The glories of the day 


“Say—by thunder!—we don’t have 
to set in the shadows. Le’s fill the 
room with the glory of the day,” said 
Uncle Peabody as he lighted the can- 
dies. “It ain’t a good idee to go slidin’ 
down hill in the summer-time an’ in 
the dark, too. Le’s have a game 0’ 
cards.” 

I remember that we had three merry 
games and went to bed. All outward 
signs of our trouble had vanished in 
the glow of the candles. - 


IV._ 


NEXT day [{ rode to the post-office 
and found there a book addressed 
to me in the handwriting of old Kate. 
It was David Hoffman’s “Course of 
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Legal Study.” She had written on its 
fly-leaf: 

“To Barton Baynes, from a friend.” 

“That woman ‘pears to like you 
purty thorough,” said Uncle Peabody. 

“Well, let her if she wants to—poor 
thing!” Aunt Deel answered. “A 
woman has got to have somebody to 
like—ayes!—or I dunno how she’d Jive 
— declare I don’t—ayes!” 

“T like her, too,” I said. 
a good friend to me.” 

“She has, sart’n,” my uncle agreed. 

We began reading the book that ev- 
ening in the candle-light and ‘soon fin- 
ished it. I was thrilled by the ideal of 
human service with which, the calling 
of the lawyer was therein lifted up 
and illuminated. After that I had no 
doubt of my way. 

That week a letter came to me from 
the Senator, announcing the day of Mrs. 
Wright’s arrival in Canton and asking 
me to meet and assist her in getting 
the house to rights. I did so. She was 
a pleasant-faced, amiable woman and 
a most enterprising house cleaner. I 
remember that my first task was mend- 
ing the wheelbarrow. 

“I don’t know what Silas* would do 
if he were to get home and find his 
wheelbarrow broken,” said she. “It is 
almost an inseparable companion of 
his.” 

The schoolmaster and his family 
were fishing and camping upon the 
river, and so I lived at the Senator’s 
house with Mrs. Wright and her 
mother until he arrived. What a won- 
derful house it was, in my view! 
was awed by its size and splendor, its 
soft carpets and shiny brass and ma- 
hogany. Yet it was very simple. 

I hoed the garden and cleaned its 
paths and mowed the dooryard and 
did some painting in the house. I re- 
member that Mrs. Ebenezer Binks— 
wife of the deacon and the constable— 
came in while I was at the Jatter task 
early one morning to see if there were 
anything she could do. 

She immediately sat down and talk- 

ed constantly until noon of her family 
heartlessness 
and general misconduct of her son and 
daughter-in-law because they had re- 
fused to let her apply the name of 
Divine Submission to the baby. It had 
been a hard blow to Mrs. Binks, be- 
cause this was the one and only favor 
which she had ever asked of them. She 
reviewed the history of the Binkses 
from Ebenezer—the First—down to 
that present day. There had been three 
Divine Submissions in the family and 
they had made the name of Binks 
known wherever people knew any- 
thing. When Mrs. Wright left the 
room Mrs. Binks directed her conver- 
sation at me, and when Mrs. Wright 
returned I only got the spray of'it. By 
dinner time ‘we were drenched in a 
way of speaking and Mrs. Binks left, 
assuring us that she would return 
later and do anything in her power. 

“My stars!” Mrs. Wright exclaimed. 
“If you see her coming lock the door 
and go and hide in a closet until she 
goes away. Mrs. Binks always ‘brings 
her ancestors with her and they fill the 
house so that there’s no room for any- 
body else.” 

When the day’s work 
Mrs. Wright exclaimed: 

“Thank goodness! the Binkses have 
not returned.” 

We always referred to Mrs. Binks 
as the Binkses after that. 

Mrs. Jenison, a friend of the 
Wrights, came in that afternoon and 
told us of the visit of young Latour to 
Canton and of the great relief of the 
decent people at his speedy departure. 

“I wonder what brought him here,” 
said Mrs. Wright. 

“Tt seems that he had heard of the 
beauty of Sally Dunkelberg. But a 
bee had stung her nose just before he 
came and she was a sight to behold.” 

The ladies laughed. 

“It’s lucky,” said Mrs. Wright. 
“Doesn’t Horace Dunkelberg know 
about him?” 

“I suppose he does, but the man is 
money crazy.” 

I couldn’t help hearing it, for I was 
working in the room in which they 
talked. Well, really, it doesn’t matter 
much now. They are all gone. 

“Who is young Latour?” I asked 

enison had left us. 
“A rake and dissointe young man 


“She’s been 


was ended 


whose father is very rich and lives in 
a great mansion over in Jefferson 
County,” Mrs. Wright answered. 

I wondered if there had been a 
purpose in that drop of honey from 
the cup of the Silent Woman. 

I remember that the Senator, who 
returned to Canton that evening on 
the Watertown stage, laughed heartily 
when, as we were sitting by the fire- 
side, Mrs. Wright told of the call of 
the Binkses. 

“The good lady enjoys a singular 
plurality,” he remarked. 

“She enjoys it better than we do,” 
said Mrs. Wright. 

The Senator had greeted me with a 
fatherly warmth. Again I felt that 
strong appeal to my eye in his broad- 
cloth and fine linen and beaver hat 
and in the splendid dignity and cour- 
tesy of his manners. 

“I've had good reports of you, Bart, 
and i'm very glad to see you,” he said. 

“T believe your own marks have been 
excellent in the last year,” I ventured. 

“Poorer than I could wish. The 
teacher has been very kind to me,” he 


laughed. “What have you been study- 
ing?” 

“Latin (I always mentioned the 
Latin first), Algebra, Arithmetic, 


Grammar, Geography and History.” 

I remember telling him that I wished 
to be a lawyer and my reasons for it. 
He told me that a lawyer was either 
a pest or a servant of justice and that 
his chief aim should be the promotion 
of peace and good will in his com- 
munity. He promised to try and ar- 
range for my accommodation in his 
office in the autufhn and meanwhile to 
lend me some books to read while I 
was at home. 

“Before we go to bed let us have a 
settlement,” said the Senator. “Will 
you kindly sit down at the table there 
and make up a statement of all the 
time you have given me?” 

I made out the statement very 
neatly and carefully and put it in his 
hands. 

“That is well done,” said he. “I shall 
wish you to stay until the day after 
to-morrow, if you will. So you will 
please add another day.” 

I amended the statement and he 
paid me the handsome sum of seven 
dollars. I remember that after I went 
to my room that night I stitched up 
the opening in my jacket pocket, 
which contained my wealth, with the 
needle and thread which Aunt Deel 
had put in my bundle, and slept with 
the packet under my mattress. 


V. 


HE Senator and I were up at five 

o’clock and at work in the garden. 
What a contrast to see him spading in 
his old farm suit! Mrs. Wright cook- 
ed our breakfast and called us in at 
six. 

I remember we were fixing the fence 
around his pasture lot that day when 
a handsomely dressed gentleman came 


back in the field. Mr. Wright was 
chopping at a small spruce. 

“Ts Senator Wright here?” the 
stranger inquired of me. 

I pointed to the chopper. 


“T beg your pardon—I am looking 
for the distinguished United States 
Senator,” he explained with a smile. 

Again I pointed at the man with the 
ax and said: 

“That is the Senator.” 

Often I have thought of the look of 
astonishment on the face of the 
stranger as he said: “Will you have 
the kindness to tell him that General 


Macomb would like to speak with 
him?” 

I halted his ax and conveyed the 
message. 

“Is this the hero of Plattsburg?” 


Mr. Wright asked. 

“Well, I have been there,” said the 
General. 

They shook hands and went up to 
the house together. 

I walked back to the hills that even- 
ing. There I fotind a letter from Sally. 
She and her mother, who was in ill 
health, were spending the summer 
with relatives at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. She wrote of riding and 
fishing and sailing, but of all that she 
wrote I think only of these words 


now: 
(Continued next week) 





TRADE WARES REG. U.S. PAT.OFE, 


FARM 


profit insurance you can have. 
in all farm work because: 


They are practical, well adapted to 
all drawbar and belt work on a farm, 
and easily operated by farmers, 


They have well balanced, steady 
running engines of the most efficient 
type, built to stand up under strenu- 
ous work *and with ample reserve 
power. A simple carburetor and spe- 
cially designed manifolds with heat 
control enable Case engines to operate 
ae extreme economy on low grade 
uels. 


A rigid frame holds all bearings, 
shafts and gears in permanent align- 
ment. 


the asking. Write for it. 


Dept. A21 


TIMELINES 
A PRODUCER OF FARM PROFITS 


“Time is the essence of good farming.” 
proves the quality of every farm crop, often increases the yield 
and always produces a better profit. 


Timeliness in preparing good seedbeds; in planting crops; 
harvesting crops; in preparing them for market or feeding; 
Fall work and belt work, is assured by the use of 









Timely work im- 


in 
in 





With a Case tractor you can get every important field or belt 
job done on time. This is one of the best forms of crop and 


Case tractors assure timeliness 


Power is transmitted to both drive 
wheels through a train of simple spur 
gears, all of forged steel with cut 
teeth, enclosed and operating in oil. 


_All friction surfaces either run in 
oil-or are provided with ample, posi- 
tive lubrication, are enclosed pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. 


All parts are accessible for repairs 
and adjustments and all bearings are 
easily renewable. 


Belt pulleys are mounted on engine 
crankshaft, in full view of operatag 
woes lining up and backing into the 
elt. 


Thus, in all respects, Case tractors meet the requirements of progressive 
farmers who want their work done on time, efficiently and economically. 
full story of Case tractor advantages in timely work is told in our new book- 
let “Better Farming With Better Tractors” a copy of which will be sent for 


The 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 

Racine - 

NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 

and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 


Wisconsin 
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Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


My new reduced prices on the improved 
1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as clean asa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 


goer neighbors. Pull atumps for fuel. 

th horse and hand power machines. Lat- 

est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Sen: 

ay for catalog and 
al folder. 


r . 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
29th St., 


ville, lowa 
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On trial. Easy running, easily cleaned. rs 

Skims warm or cold milk. Different | : 
: i } a , 






from picture w ca- 
ty machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7112 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


PEACH&APPLE 
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UT dividendsfrom your timber 
tract. From a 20 acre timber 
tract youcan cut lunrber products 
worth $300 to $400 annually with- 
out impairing next year's yield. 

All you need is an “American” 
Tractor Special Saw Mill. Your 
tractor—a Fordson, Samson, L H. 
«., Hart-Parr, Oil-Pull, Cletrac, 
Avery, or any two-plow tractor or 
gasoline engine furnishes ample 
power. Portable, easy to operate, 
economical to run. Larger sizes 
for larger power. 

Send for free booklet 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 

126 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J, 


American 
aw Mill 














Heavy Wool Sock 
3 pairs ior 


a 99c - 1 


ne 
toe and heel. 
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Lathe fate of the 
luncheon may be 
predestined by the 
hostess who will 
only take the pains 
to see that Maxwell 


House is served. 


MAXWELL 
HOUSE 
COFFE 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! | 














Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
ists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 

spirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 
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Sensonebile Poultry Sugges- 
tions 


USE all the eggs you need for home 
use before selling one. 

A boiled, scrambled or poached egg is 
far better for the children than a fried 
egg and is no more trouble. 

“A hundred hens on every farm, a 
hundred eggs from every hen” was a 
slogan during the war. Let us not for- 
get it in peace time. : 

Hatch early, the bulk of next winter’s 
eggs will come from the early hatched 
pullets. Also early fryers bring the 
best prices. 

Breeding and hatching season will 
soon be at hand. Select strong, active, 
alert birds for breeders. Feed well but 
not too much corn. Provide dry mash. 

The ‘young turkey’s first feed may 
well be hard boiled eggs chopped fine, 
shell and all, mixed with corn bread 
crumbs. Do not overfeed them. 

Sending for a few day-old chicks is 
a good way to get a start in the pure- 
bred poultry business. Be sure to have 
very warm, clean quarters ready for 
the little chicks. 

Select your breed and stick to it no 
matter how pretty your neighbor's 
flock of another breed may look. There 
is no best breed. 

One good reason for keeping guinea 
hens is that they forage farther from 
home than do the chickens and thereby 
convert into good food many a stray 
bug and seed. 

The small tin brood coops are excel- 

lent for setting hens as they are rat 
proof. For the best results put a two- 
inch layer of sand in the bottom and 
place the coop in the shade. 
The girl or woman who cares for 
poultry or other livestock will find 
that rubber boots, work gloves, heavy 
sweater and rain coat will make going 
out in bad weather much easier. 


. If you raise purebred poultry, and 
of course you do, why not treat your- 
self to a copy of the Standard of Per- 
fection by which all poultry is judged? 


{t is impossible to breed intelligently 
without knowing the standard to 
which you are breeding. The book is 
published by the American Poultry 
Association. 


Ten Rules for Poultry Fat- 
tening 


HETHER for home use or for sale 
fatten all birds before killing. 

2. Pen up about three weeks before 
killing. 

3: Keep in.a clean, dry, shady. place. 

4. Feed three or four times a day. 

5. Feed all the birds will clean up in 
20 minutes, then empty troughs. 

6. Keep fresh water, grit and char- 
coal before birds at all times. 

7. A good mixture consists of 4 
parts cornmeal, 2 parts wheat mid- 
dlings and 1 part beef scrap. Mix with 
sour milk or buttermilk and feed moist 
enough to drip from spoon. 


8. Do not omit the animal food. 
Thirty pounds skimmilk, 10 pounds 
cut bones or 5 pounds beef scrap are 
estimated as being of the same value. 


9. A small amount of lard or suet 
chopped through the mash gives good 
results. 


10. Do not feed the birds for 12 
hours before killing but see that they 
have plenty of water. 


Dressing a Fowl 


T= flesh of young fowl is smooth. 
The claws and feet are usually light 
yellow in color and are very supple. A 
breastbone which bends easily indicates 
young fowl. Fowl should be plump 
but not over plump. If fowl is excep- 
tionally fat at the crop, it indicates 
large inner organs. 

Care should be taken that the fowl 
is drawn and thoroughly cleansed. The 
pin feathers must all be removed and 
the fowl singed. Wash, but do not let 
soak in water, even if our foremothers 
have done it from time immemorial. 





Our Pattern 





Blouse 

1640 
SKier 

102 

1640—Smart Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 34, 


3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
i ards 


measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
36-inch material with 2% yards bind- 
ing. 

1162—Two-piece ut in sizes 26, 238, 


30, and 32 inches waist measure. Size 
%6 snes 2% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial. 


1318—Child’s Set of Clothes, consisting of 
dress, petticoat and one-piece draw- 
ers. Cut in sizes 4, 1, Z and 4 years. 
Size 2 requires 2% yards 21-inch 
flouncing with 4 yard edging for 
the dress; 1 yard 36-inch material 
with 2% yards edging for, petticoat 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin 

















Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
referred. The spring issue of our fashion magazine contains over 300 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 
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G25 


and 4 yard 27-inch material with 14 
yards edging for the panties. 

8944—Infant’s Coat and Cap.—Cut in one 
size and requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 3% yards ribbon for 
coat and cap. 

1625—Girls’ Dress with Matching Bloom- 
ers.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 356 yards 36- 
inch material with 2% yards binding 
and 2% yards ribbon for sash,° 

1589—Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 40- 
inch material. Transfer Pattern No. 

in yellow only—15 cents extra. 








We know more about food values 
than they did. 

To roast a fowl, fold back the wings 
so that they form a “V” on the back. 
Fasten with twine. Bend back legs 
and fasten them close to the body. If 
dressing is to be used, stufl in body 
and then sew up the openings. A darn- 
ing needle threaded with twine and 
kept ready makes the matter of trust- 
ing quite simple. A dressing recipe is 
in the article “To bone a chicken.” 


The Wonder of An Egg 


HE shell is composed of three dis- 

tinct and porous layers protected 
somewhat by an outside covering of a 
mucilaginous substance. The outer 
layer of shell is very delicate and in a 
strictly fresh egg has a characteristic 
bloom-liké appearance. Directly in 
contact with the inner layer of the 
shell is a tough shell membrane and 
surrounding the contents of the egg is 
another. ; 

While the egg is still warm, just af- 
ter being laid, these membranes lie 
next to each other throughout but as 
the egg cools, these two tough mem- 
branes separate at the large end of 
the egg and form what is known as 
the air-space: The yolk is divided 
from the white by a delicate mem- 
brane which is continued at each end 
of the yolk in the form of small cords 
which are fastened at each end of the 
shell, holding the yolk evenly sus- 
pended in the center of the shell. The 
germ of the infertile egg, or the em- 
bryo of the fertile egg can usually be 
seen as a tiny speck lying close to the 
yolk. - 

The white of the egg is put on in 
layers and specialists have secured red 
and white layers by feeding harmless 
but highly colo: d dyes and then with- 
holding the coloring matter. Surely 
the egg “showeth His handiwork.” One 
feels like taking off one’s hat, bowing 
one’s head and repeating the nine- 
teenth psalm. Boil an egg for ten 
minutes, take it apart with seeing eyes 
and delicate fingers and observe the 
marvels of it. 


To Bone a Chicken 


HOOSE a plump, fairly young fowl 

and bone it while freshly killed, as 
the flesh then separates more readily 
from the bone. Have a small knife 
that is sharp and pointed. 

Pick, singe and wash quickly but do 
not take out the inside. Slit the bird 
down the backbone from neck to tail; 
lay it open and remove contents. Wash 
quickly but do not let stand in the 
water. Lay the chicken out flat on the 
meat-board, skin side down. With an 
incision from the inside, separate the 
thigh bone from the body. Shove the 
leg bone up and in and start with 
small quick gashes to separate the 
bone from the flesh. When the bones 
are removed the leg is inside out. Now 
put a small blunt rod under a sinew at 
the bottom of the leg and pull it out. 
Continue until all are removed. This 
takes considerable trouble but is 
worth it. Turn each leg right side out 
and cut off the feet. 

To remove the body bones, insert 
knife or finger between breast bone 
and flesh beginning at ‘the neck. Us- 
ing knife and fingers slowly take out 
the framework. This sounds difficult 
but is not with a few times trial, be- 
ginning at the neck with a small sharp 
knife; nor is there as much flesh left 
on the bones as comes from the aver- 
age table. 

The bones removed and the skin in- 
tact, stuff with the following filling, 
first filling the cavities left by the re- 
moval of the leg bones ;— 
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Two cups dry bread | crumbs, 
hot water, 4 tablespoonfuls jan 


butter, 1 tablespoonful savory or poul- 
try seasoning, 1 medium grated onion, 
2 teaspoonfuls salt, 14 teaspoonful pep- 
per. 

Sew up the back first bringing the 
neck skin down to hold in the stuffing 
that plumps the, chest. Press into 
shape, run a few skewers of metal or 
wood about the size of a,slim lead pen- 
cil crosswise through the body hold- 
ing legs and wings in place; tie with a 
white string, place in a roasting pan, 
dredge with salt, pepper and flour, lay 
a slice of bacon on the top and a slice 
of onion in the pan, also the giblets. 
Put in the pam a cup of water. Roast 
in a moderate oven. When done put 
on a platter and remove the strings 
that held the bird in shape. Carve right 
across in slices with a long sharp knife. 


Gravy.—Rub % cup flour into the 
fat in the bottom of the pan. Add as 
much water or milk as is necessary to 
make a smooth gravy. Add the gib- 
lets that have been put through the 
meat grinder and serve very hot. 


Give the Hens Clean Nests 


LEAN nests make clean eggs and 
clean eggs please your customers. 
It is better ta keep eggs clean than to 
have to wash them as washed eggs do 
not retain their keeping qualities very 
well. M. P. M. 
Texas. 


What I Would Buy For My 
Home With $500 


USIC, Water and Light—A musical 

instrument would come first. Pre~ 
ferably a piano. That music would give 
to my boys and girls something that I 
have longed for always in my own home. 
Second, would be waterworks and lights 
for the home.—Peggy. 


Comfort and Cheer From Time and 
Labor Savers—We have a nice little 
farm, are now building a comfortable 
cottage, and have it about finished. If I 
only had $500 I would install a good 
light system and power plant and run 
the washing machine, churn and electric 
iron. By doing this I would have more 
time to raise chickens and do household 
duties. It would also make home more 
cheerful and comfortable.—J. M. P. 


Luxury! Oh, My!—Well I would hike 
right off to town and buy me a sink and 
bathroom outfit. If I had electricity in 
my home I would buy also a pump and 
compressed air tank. If I did not have 
electricity already in my home, I would 
buy a gasoline engine with pump, and 
I would go and have this outfit installed 
right in my house, and I would turn the 
faucet and clap my hands for joy to see 
the water running right in my kitchen 
sink. After L got through work in my 
dusty garden and the men came in from 
their day’s plowing, we would all take 
refreshing baths and dream sweet 
dreams about our new water system we 
had just installed with our hard earned 


$500.—S. J. F. 


Without a Mirror No One Is Lovely 
Long—Musical ifstruments would come 
first on my list. Of course in the pur- 
chase of a piano our $500 would be con- 
sumed, though I feel sure we would 
never regret the expenditure in after 
years, as music does more to make farm 
people happy than any one hobby. A 
musical instrument for each member of 
the family, and in the evening when they 
have gathered by the fireside, and you 
see each with an instrument and music 
flowing from their souls in unison, I am 
sure then one feels amply repaid. 


My next purchase would be~a favorite 
picture, one that would be an inspiration 
not only to me but to the boys and girls 
of our home as well. “The Return to 
the Farm” by Troyon, “The Shepherd- 

ss” by Lerolle, are good paintings of 
farm cattle, and I like a few portraits of 
some of our favorite American men, 


Washington, Lincoln, Lee. “Supper 
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Time” by Klumple, is suitable for the 

I was never considered a book-worm 
in our family, but I find myself wishing, 
longing, and planning to buy more 
beoks, both interesting and instructive. 
I feet sure a nice lot of books would be 
included among my purchases out of the 
$500. Also a book-case, or shelves if 
the one I already have is full. 


Then another want and wish would be 
satisfied in the purchase of a long mir- 
ror. This I would place in tlre hall so 
that all might have a chance to see them: 
selves as others see them before going 
out. If one’s home is withom water- 
works and lights, I woula consider these 
two items befor m $50€ was spent. 


We farm peop: should make it a 
practice to add something to the interior 
of our homes each year. Something 
that will enthuse and inspire us in otr 
work throughout the future that lies 
before us.—Mrs. L. O. Y. 


How to Serve Canned Roost- 


ters 


ICASSEED Chicken.—Open a cam af 

chicken, dredge with flour and brown in 
het fat, half lard and half butter. Garnish 
a platter with some parsley, and place 
chicken on platter. Thicken a little flour in 
the grease left, and put in a cup ef nice rich 
milk, and thue make a delicious gravy. This 
with mashed potatoes, pickled beets, apple 
salad, and hot biscuits wil? make a meal “fit 
for a king.” 

Chicken Pie.—Place chicken and broth in 
separate dishes. Pick chicken from bofies, 
heat the broth, and if too thim thicken with 
flour. Add chicken. Make your as 
for ordinary biscuits, only a little richer, eut 
with cutter. With a knife make a cut in 
each biscuit and place clese together in pan 
on top of chicken. Bake ifi mederate oven 
until brown. Now when you are ready to 
serve each has an individual serviee, and it 
is so much nicer than the big pieces of 
doughy chicken pie we used to have. 


Pressed Chicken.—Season the liquor and 
chicken with flour. Grind the meat. Butter 
a mold, and place in bottom ef mold slices 
of hard boiled eggs, stir tiquid and chicken 
together and pour in melds. Slice more 
eggs om top. When cool, slice and serve with 
garnishings of celery tips and lemen, 

Chicken on Toast.—Thicken the liquid and 
add meat cut up firme. Serve on slices of 
nieely browned and buttered teast. An addi- 
tien that is nice is hard hoiled eggs sliced 
on top of creamed chicken. 


Chicken and Ham Croquettes.—Two cups 
chicken, 1 cup chopped ham. Season te taste 
with salt, pepper and grated onion. Add 
two tablespoons butter and five of flour, 1 
cup milk. Rub flour and butter together, add 
milk and cook until thick, but not lumpy. 


Add to the chicken and ham and let cool. 
Take one rounding teaspoon of the mixture 
and make into balls, roll in bread crumbs, 


dip in beaten egg, and again in bread crumbs 
and fry in deep fat. 
MABEL 


TEENS AND TWENTIES | 
What I Would Do With $500 


What One Girl Did Do.—By the death 


F. MITCHELL. 











of my aunt, five years ago, I received [ 


$500. I put my money in the bank until 
I could decide exactly what I wanted to 
buy that would help my home most. I 
thought for many days and finally de- 
cided that the wisest plan would be to 
have waterworks put in. The next day 
I got my brother to take me to town. I 
get some plumbers to come the next 
week and begin work. It did not take 
long to complete the work. The family 
was delighted. 

Before waterworks were put in, we 
were compelled to keep a colored boy to 
pump and carry water. His salary was 
$12 a month. That was $144 a year, 
which would pay for the waterworks in 
three years. 

IT had $78 left. It was then almost 
canning season, and I thought that the 
next best thing to do would be to buy a 
canning outfit. I got a real good one for 
$69. We canned all the vegetables and 
fruit that we could use that year, then 
we canned $200 worth and sold it. We 
had always had lots of fruit and vege- 
tables that just rotted because they could 
not he used. 

I do not regret the way that I spent 
my $500, and I am sure that I have got- 








ten back many times the worth of my 
money.—Athleen. 
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‘ Victim — 


—don’t waste your 
time, your money, 
your ‘efforts, in prepar- , 
ing bakings and have them 4 
ruined through the use of . 
uncertain baking powders. ' 


CALUMET 


because it never varies in 
leav strength — be- 

















































































cause it is most Greniable. 
most economical. 


Its sales are over 150% 
greater than any 
other brand. , 


No human hand ever touches it 
—it is made in the world’s most 
sanitary baking powder factories 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST BAKING POWDER. 




















Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purely vegetable, harmless, meets alt 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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NOT ALL DEALERS 
SELL GOODYEAR 
TIRES 


The privilege of selling Goodyear Tires carries with 
it certain Sebnive responsibilities on the part of 
the dealer. 


. He plete himself, for wecay oe: to give you service 
; that will help you get from Goodyear Tires all the 
mileage built into them at the factory. 


He prefers to sell Goodyear Tires because he knows 
he can sell them to more people, and thus be com- 
pensated for lower profits on each sale. 


Not all dealers see the wisdom of doing business 
on this basis; consequently not all dealers sell 
Goodyear Tires. 


But Goodyear Dealers implicitly believe, as we do, 
that the foundation of a permanent and successful 
business is satisfied customers. 


Dealing with them, you are sure of a quality prod- 
uct of exceptional and demonstrated value, sup- 
ported by a service that will save you money. 


. Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 


Copyright 1923, by [he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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Tapestry Rugs < 


Beautiful Persian designs, attractive col- 
ors, extra quality, 54 in. 27 in. Looks 
like rugs costing 5 times as much. Long 
wearing. Fine for every room and porch, 
Buy wholesale from us. Just send name 
an dress. Pay postman $2.98 
e on arrival. Bigger 7 
.98 and a pair of 8 in. steel 
steel shears—F REE. 


THE BENSHRAGO CO., 
Dept. B, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 


00, 000 sold this season. 
before a favorite like tid 
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FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 

beg, lesen a Wonderful new carb gaso- 

to 4 ° line bills one-half to one-third. Increases 

price $3.79. power of motors from Start 
easy in coldest weath 


World Mail Order Company, 
Chicago 






SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords make 34 miles to 


Dept.A1056, 3317 W. Roosevelt Rd., y 
gallon. Other an show 
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make of car. 5; Q wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 3784 Dayton, Ohio 








































(Address letters to Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer | 








The Children Take a Poultry 
Lesson 


Bee Boys and Girls: 

When the county agent visited 
the school last week, every member: of 
Sammy’s class joined a club. Several 
of them joined the poultry club, while 
others became members of the corn, 
pig and canning clubs. Even though 
all the boys and girls in the class did 
not join the poultry club, each would 


home. Therefore, each one was eager 
to learn how to raise better poultry. 

“We are going to learn what kind of 
eggs to use for hatching and how to 
set a hen,” said the teacher. “It pays 
to raise purebred poultry. Therefore, 
if. you do not have purebred chickens 
at home you should get your eggs for 
hatching from someone who has pure- 
bred poultry. 

“Soon you will be selecting the eggs 
at home for hatching. Now let’s see 
what kind of eggs to choose and how 
to take care of them until they are 
placed under the hen.” Going to the 
blackboard the teacher wrote: 

1. Only well formed eggs should be 
used. Do not use— 

(a) Eggs with ridges around the 
middle, 

(b) Eggs that are too small, 

(c) Thin shell eggs, 

(d) Eggs that are short or round, 

(e) Eggs that are unusually long. 

2. Use fresh laid eggs. The sooner 
the egg is set after laying, the better 
the hatch. Do not set eggs over two 
weeks old. 


3. Laying hens should have clean 
nests. Gather the eggs daily, put in a 
clean basket or box in a dry, cool 
place, and turn eggs every day or two. 
“Robert Jones, will you tell us the 
best time to set a hen?” 

“During February, March and April, 
because the early hatched pullets lay 
in the fall and winter,” Robert replied. 
Next the teacher showed them how 
to set a hen: “The nest should be 
clean, comfortable and free from lice. 
The sitting hen seems to prefer a dark, 
quiet place. Straw, hay or excelsior 
make the best nesting material. But 
do not make the nest too deep. If 
you do, the eggs will pile in the center 
and those at the bottom will not get 
enough heat. 

“After the nest is made, take the 
broody hen and place her on the nest 
with one egg. On the next day take 
her off and water her. If she goes 
back on the nest, she should be set the 
next day by placing about 15 eggs un- 
der her.” 

“During the whole 21 days hatching 
time, both day and night,” continued 
the teacher, “the hen must stay in al- 
most the same position. The least that 
you can do is to have things as well 
prepared for her comfort as you can. 
Thus, plenty of grain (corn and wheat) 
should be placed where she caf get it. 
Do not use soft food as it may cause a 
looseness of the bowels. Also, clean 
water, grit and a dust bath should be 
placed within her reach, and_ she 
should be allowed to exercise every 
day if she wishes.” 

UNCLE P. F. 





Poultry Raising 
($1 Prize Letter) 

Y CHIEF work is with poultry, and 
I like it better than any other. We 
have nearly 150 chickens and want more. 
We feed them night and morning and 
give them plenty of water, for two-thirds 
of an egg is water. Anyone who wishes 








help to take care of the poultry at - 











Suggestions to Teachers 


ASE each pupil to help set the hens on 
the home farm, and then write a com- 
position telling how they did it. 

2. Assign for study other articles on 
poultry in this issue. 

3. Encourage your pupils to join the 
poultry club or some other club. 

4. Have pupils make at school or at 
home for home use a combination brood- 
ing and sitting coop according to the di- 
rections given on the next page. 

5. References: Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 
528, 1040: “The Essentials of Poultry 
Keeping,” by P. F. Kaupp.—B. F. John- 
son Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 











to raise poultry successfully must have 
a large yard, a good breed of chickens, 
and convenient water. Raising poultry 
is easy and pays well. 

FARM GIRL. 


Editor’s Note.—Raising poultry is an 
excellent hobby for both farm girls and 
farm boys. Our “Poultry Special” and 
the poultry column each week in The 
Progressive Farmer should be very help- 
ful to our young folks who are interested 
in poultry, and if you need special ad- 
vice on any point, we are always glad to 
answer your questions. 


A Ten-year-old Hen 


LEVEN years ago last spring my aunt 

gave me a half-bantam. Since that 
time we have lived in Missouri, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Arkansas, and I have taken 
the hen right along with me everywhere 
we went. I kept the hen until she was 
10 years old and every summer she raised 
two or three broods of chickens for me. 
Finally she went blind and fell into a 
pool of water and drowned. 

ETTA LYNCH (12 Years). 
Benton County, Ark. 


OUR QUIZ CORNER 


Nature-study Questions and 
Answers 


I—This Week’s Questions 
war size of hen eggs is best for 
hatching? 

2. What is the size of the average hen 
egg? 

3. How long does it take the following 
kinds of eggs to hatch: hen, goose, duck, 
guinea, and pigeon? 

4. Does the size of the egg determine 
the size of the chicken that will be hatch- 
ed from it? 

5. At what 
freeze? 

6. You have two hens that want to sit 
—one a small hen; another a large, well- 
feathered hen. Which will likely make 
the better mother? 


~ 


temperature will eggs 


II —Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
OW can you determine the percent- 
of grain to cob? Weigh five ears 

of corn and see how much they weigh. 

Then shell and weigh the grain and re- 

cord the weight. Divide weight of the 

shelled corn by weight of the ears; the 
result will be the percentage of shelled 
corn. 

2. Shelling an ear of corn that weighed 
13 ounces, the corn weighed 11 ounces 
and the cob 2. What was the percentage 
of grain? 84.6 per cent of grain. 

3. Does the color of corn make any 
difference as to its feeding value? Chem- 
ical analyses and early feeding tests do 
not show any difference, but since the 
discovery of vitamines, feeding tests 
have shown that yellow corn contains 
one of these essential elements of feed, 
at least, in larger quantity than does 
white corn. Therefore, unless some oth- 
er feed is used which contains this vita- 
mine in sufficient quantity—alfalfa leaves 
for instant—yellow corn’ has a_ better 
feeding value than white corn. : 
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Send for 
this Catalog 












It Will Help You 
To Make Ska 


Thousands of farmers 
and gardeners are mak- 
ing big crops and fine gar- 
dens by planting Reuter’s 
seeds. My beautiful 1923 
Spring Catalog is most 
complete, and the seeds 
descri are specially 
selected and grown for 
Southern conditions. 


Send to-dap. 
CHRIS. REUTER 


South's Foremost Seedsman 
Dept. 7 New Orleans 











BUY YOUR NEW BUGGY NOW 
At Big Cut in Factory Price 
And Save from 315 to $50 
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FREE Write avick tor FREE TALOG | 
showing ali the latest styles at big 
eut im factory prices—and save the difference. 

















World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 
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6 Subscription 25c 
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|} says, “The Progressive Farmer is the 


} Howito Make Sitting and 
| Brooding Coop 


5 ‘apne sitting and brooding is a small 
coop with a place added in which the 
hen and chickens may run, The hen is 
set and, after hatching, is housed in the 
coop and allowed to run out into the 
slatted part. The hen cannot get out of 
the slatted coop, but the chickens can 
roam at large for grass, bugs, and in- 
sects. 


What you will need to build it:— 


1 bunch of plaster lath. 

2 boards, 1 inch by 8 inches by 12 feet (for 

bottom, sides and back.) 

6 pieces, 2 inches by 2 inches by 12 feet (for 
framing for run and house.) 

1 pisce of ruberoid, 3% feet square. 

3 hinges 4 inches long (two for side door and 

one for front lattice strip.) 

3 —~. hooks and eyes (for top and side 

oor). 


How to Make—The floor is 2 feet 
square. The back is 18 inches high. The 
front is 2 feet high. The floor is pro- 
vided with boards where rats are trou- 


x 
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blesome. The roof is covered with rub- 
eroid. The front is slatted, allowing 
spaces for chicks to pass out. One slat 
is hinged in the center as shown in the 
figure. If this slat is placed in position, 
with the hinge on the inside, the hen 
cannot push it out. The house is pro- 
vided with a hinged door on one side. 
The side door is kept fastened with a 
hook and eye. The top is held down 
with a hook and eye on each side, so that 
the wind cannot blow it off. 





Some Blunders in Poultry 
Raising 
Not caring for my flock of chickens 
through the summer has been one of 
my worst mistakes in poultry raising. 
Of course they were fed, but not to 
produce eggs. Don’t get it into your 
head that it doesn’t pay to care for 
poultry. I have made my chickens 
pay these last two years and believe 
there has been more clear profit from 


my poultry than from anything else 
on the farm. MRS. W. E. 





The Subscription 
Manager Says:— 


““Didn’t Know What I Was 
Missing” 
HE following is a quotation from a 


letter recently received from one of 
our new subscribers: x 











“I want. to tell you how much I 
think of The Progressive Farmer 
and that it has helped-me already 
more than any paper I have ever 
taken. 

“Because I was subscribing to an- 
other farm paper, I kept putting off ‘ 
subscribing to The Progressive 
Farmer, waiting for the other sub- 
scription to run out. 

“But I didn’t know what I was 
missing and how regret that I 
haven’t been having The Progres- 
sive Farmer for the past several 
years, as it already means more to 
me than all the farm papers I have 
ever had before.” 

When any of youf friends tell you that 
they are going to subscribe to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer just as soon as their 
subscription to another farm_paper runs 
out, tell them not-to wait, to take your 
word for it, and even if they are getting 
one or two other farm papers, they need 
The Progressive Farmer. As Joe Martin 


daddy of them all.” 
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“| 
It’s Cheaper this Year 


-T costs less this year to remove stumps 
I from your land—the new du Pont ex- 
plosive, Dumorite, will blast them out for 
much less than it used to cost. 


Dumorite has approximately the same 
strength as 40% dynamite, stick for stick, 
with the slow, heaving action of ‘‘20%”—and 
you get 14 more sticks for each dollar. It is 
non-freezing and non-headache. Get it at your 
local dealer’s and clear more land at less cost. 



























Write for free, 110-page ‘Farmers’ Hand- 
book of Explosives.’”’ It gives full information 
on the use of explosives for land clearing, 
ditching and tree-planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


more per dollar 









NON-HEADACHE NON-FREEZING 
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Manager Subscription Department. 










































“Hare Brand’”’ 
Quality Seeds 


You can’t show fine vege- 
tables from poor seed. Why 
not get seeds of known 
uality ? : : 

ly seeds of highest vi- 
tality, of purest strain, can 
be trademarked under the 
Hare Brand. Hare Brand 
seeds are dependable. Many 
varieties should be planted 
now for best results. Write 
today for our 1923 catalog. It 
tells what to plant, when 
and how. Get your copy— 
then get your garden going. 
Write today! 


‘for 
Free Catalog! 


From first page to’last “Hare 
Brand Seeds for 1923” is' chock 
full of helpful information. A 
garden guide you can follow 
with absolute confidence when 
you plant our famous Hare 
Brand seeds. 


Every variety of vegetable, 
field and garden seed adapted 
to the South is shown and de- 
scribed. The Planting Table 


. H RRI fs} and Spray Calendar alone 


are worth many dollars 
EEDEéFLoRAL(o 7 °F! 

















to you. Write today for 
= INC. 





WOODS 


results you want. 








| 30 S. 14th Street 





| are the Sweetest? 
The Select-Rite Seed Charts in the 
1923 Catalog of 


FREE FLOWER SEEDS 


Our 1923 Catalog tells how you can have them 
without cost. Send a post card now for your copy. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen 
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SEEDS 


Show at a glance the varieties of each vegetable ! | 
to plant for earliness, yield, length of bearing, or 

for whatever purpose is most desired. 

The most helpful catalog we have ever issued is 
ready to be mailed you free on request. 

For three generations we have supplied to our cus- 
tomers the best in seeds, and with the Select-Rite 
Charts, you can select the right variety for the 








Richmond, Va. 











NEED A NEW PAIR OF 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 





ARK 
Don’t be misled by substitutes — 





inferior garments. Pay the few cents 
difference and demand the genuine 
Carhartt. They are better 

and will wear longer. In the long run 
you will find that you save a great 
dealof money by buying them instead 
of cheap, shoddy overalls. 


Hamilton Carhartt, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please send me samples and prices of your 
Carhartt Overalls made from your Carhartt 
Master Cloth, also prices of Carhartt Work 
Gloves. 

I will a 
Account 





iate the Farm, Stock and Cop 
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e . any ae belt,— 


improved 
and saw,on steel wheel “ 
trial; or eas: en 
on . y som money 
DON’T BUY ANY WOOD SAWING 
MACHINERY UNTIL YOU SEE OU: 
NEW LOW FACTORY PRICES. 


New free 
for every use; 


shows over 30 styles; a style 
$9.80up. Write for it today. 


Mertzier& Zook Co.,Box 38 Belleville, Pa. 





































J.5.ScHoriecos SonsCo. * 


DESK W.P MACON. GEORCIA 


4 chicken-pox. 


| common diseases 


Preverition Is the Best Cure 
—— Al Y OUNCE of prevention 


is better than the axe. 

4 The above statement 
f may seem drastic but I 
f think you will agree 
f with me that tMere are 
few satisfactory cures 
f or remedies for most of 
the diseases © common 

“to poultry. Vety few 
birds which have once. been ‘sick are 
ever really safe in the breeding pens. 
Their vitality is not only impaired for 





“} 


J -breeding but their commercial value 


as well. 


In order to prevent diseases becom- 
ing established in our plants it is im- 
perative that we be able to recognize 
their. symptoms and methods of 
spreading. 
are 
farm to farm on the feet of wild birds 
and on our own. Don’t go visiting 
other poultry farms unless you are 
sure that thefe is no disease about. 
After it is introduced it spreads from 
bird ‘to bird very quickly and only 
thoreugh disinfection of house and 
yards will stamp it out. One of the 
best disinfectants for this work is “car- 
bolineum,” a coal-tar product of great 
penetrating power. The only real way 
to clean up poultry yards is to follow 
the example of the Indian in cleaning 
his tepee—move your poultry houses 
often. This implies that they are built 
on skids or runners so that they may 
be drawn from place to place by a 
team or by tractor. 

Good farming calls for rotation of 
crops and good poultry keeping means 
rotation of yards. They are both good 
practices and work together on the 
well managed farm. 


Sorehead 


NE of the most common diseases in 
the Gulf States is sorehead or 
This is very virulent 
guring the rainy season, especially 
when the temperature is high at the 
same time. The poultry flocks in 
Florida are afflicted during the sum- 
mer and the other Gulf States during 
the early fall. 


The ravages of this disease are easi- 
ly detected by the appearance of pox 
or gray warts on the fleshy parts of 
the head. The birds soon become 
sluggish, losing appetite and flesh, and 
the fatalities in a flock which is not 


\cared for run between 20 to 70 per 


cent. Sorehead is carried from flock 
to flock by other birds, mosquitoes, 
roaches and by birds already infected | 
and introduced into the flock or re-| 
turning from some poultry show 
where they have been unintentionally 
exposed to the disease. It spreads 
rapidly when once started and is a 
very difficult one to clean out when 
once the soil becomes infected. 


Fortunately, this may be combated 
very satisfactorily and at little ex- 
pense. The State Agricultural College 
should be equipped to distribute a 
serum which may be manufactured at 
a cost of about 3 cents a bird. Where 
this serum is not available the feed- 
ing of 3 pounds of flowers of sulphur 
to every 100 pounds of dry mash en- 
ables the birds to come through this 
disease with vigor little impaired and 
the birds are free from a repetition of 
the same disease. We are finding it a 
very satisfactory practice to feed 1 
ounce of sulphur to every pound of 
dry mash throughout the year, in- 
creasing the quantity to 3 ounces if 
the birds show any decided effects of 
the disease. 

Colds 


HIS condition is caused by improper 
feeding, exposure to drafts, and 
damp quarters, therefore look to vour 
feeding methods and your housing 
conditions. Don’t overcrowd the 
chickens im tight, poorly ventilated 


(Concluded on page 20, columm 2) 


A large percentage of the | 
carried from | 






































































































FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Set out large, healthy, well<rooted plants 
, if you want the best crop re- 
sults, Our plants «ve field grown from 
reliable seed, and wii make early headed 
cabbage where cheaper and inferior plants 


rsey Wakefield, Charles- 
PRICES: By © 


1000 for $1.50; over 4000 at $1.25; 
$1.00 per 1000. ee ee for $1.25; 


1000 for $2.25; over 4000 at 00 per 1000. 
Bermuda Onion, Best, and Lettuce Plants 
game pi 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Catalog. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Dept. B 
ALBANY, GA, or GREENVILLE, 8. C. 




















ANY, Dept.C-- 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 
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L. SIMON COMPF 

















oe SHIP YOUR LIVESTOCK TO 
Independent Livestock Commis- 


sion Co., 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS. 
“ST. LOUIS MARKET” 
BEST SALES AND FILLS 
LOWEST COMMISSIONS 


Commission Rates Per Car: 


Cattle, $15. Hogs, $10. Sheep, $10. 





Your neighbor ships to us. He will recommend us. 
Write for name and address. 
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Saturday, January 20, 1923 


Soil Tested 





Free 


Before it is too late find out if you 
have sour soil. We show you how. 
‘e send all necessary materials. Same 
test used ce experts. FREE—No 
rite today for catalog~price. 


obligation. 

Hi and phosphate distributor 
cues sour soil “en cost. In- 
sures bumper crops. lime, phos- 
phates, all fertilizers 1614 ft. wide—twi 
width 4 oF 9 Cuts work 7 te Be 
and time in half. Fits any end 
gate wagon. Handle material 
once, Freight car to field. 
Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO. k 
PEORIA, Dept, 213 {LL 
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trolled cl res Arm swing tion. We ha' 
ons, ve 
only ene Log 'Sew—oar New ‘Improved, Lighter, 
Guetantec—Cach or orme—immediate Ship- 
ment. Tree Saw at small extracost. Catelog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2358 @akiand Avenue, Mo. 
Empire 
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7388 Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TREMENDOUS VALUE FOR 15c. 
The Pathfinder, Leading Weekly 
Magazine of Nation’s Capital, 
Makes Remarkably Attrac- 
tive Offer 


Washington, D..C., Jan. 19.—People 
everywhere are hurrying to ‘take advan- 
tage of the Pathfinder’s wonderful offer 
to send that splendid illustrated review 
of the whole world thirteen weeks for 
15 cents. It costs the editor a lot of 
money to do this, but he says it pays to 
invest in new friends, and in spite of the 
high cost of his enlarged and greatly im- 
proved paper he makes this rare offer to 
bring his circulation up to 600,000 a 
week. You will like this paper; it is 30 
years old and now better than ever; 
splendid stories and rare miscellany. 
Question Box answers all your questions, 
Only 15 cents .in.stamps.or coin mailed 
at once to Pathfinder, 63 Langdon Sta., 
Washington, D. C., will keep your whole 
family informed, entertained, helped, and 
inspired. 
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By BE. Washburn. M.D 
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Home Nursing: —The Three 
Vital Signs in Sickness 


HE three vital signs in sickness are 

temperature, the degree of heat in the 
body; pulse, the beat that is felt on the 
expansion of an artery; and respiration, 
the manner in which breathing is per- 
formed. These should be observed in 
every case of suspected illness and the 
mother (or some appointed member of 
the family) should learn the facts re- 
garding them and be able to tell when- 
ever any abnormality exists; when the 
temperature, pulse, and respiration are 
not normal, it is an indication of disease. 


The modern way of taking temper- 
ature is by the use of a clinical thermom- 
eter. Such a thermometer should be in 
every home; it can be bought at any 
drug store for about $1, and the druggist 
will show you how to read it. The 
thermometer should be placed under the 
tongue and remain there, with the lips 
closed, for about three minutes. Normal 
temperature is 98 3-5 degrees; if it rises 
above this there is fever. When it is not 
possible to have a clinical thermometer, 
by practice one can often determine the 
presence of fever by the feel of the skin; 


this method, however, is not reliable. 
A temperature several degrees below 
normal (called subnormal) indicates a 


lowered vitality. 

The pulse-is perhaps the most import- 
ant indication of the patient’s physical 
condition. The pulse is produced by the 
contraction of the heart, causing the 
blood to flow through the arteries. The 
state of the circulation and the rapidity 
of the heart is learned by the pulse beats 
which may be felt by placing the finger 
tips over an artery and counting the num- 
The. most ac- 
cessible artery for taking the pulsé is 
on the front or palm surface of the wrist, 
on the thumb side. With a little practice 
the pulse can be felt and studied. 

A normal pulse registers about 72 
strong, firm, and steady beats to a minute 
in an adult. In children and in many 
women the rate is higher. For the pulse 
beats to lack regularity, if the beats are 
weak and indistinct, or if beats are skip- 
ped, it is abnormal. 

Respiration is determined by count- 
ing the number of breaths taken in a 
minute. In a healthy adult there are 
about 18 respirations per minute when 
awake and about 15 when asleep. A 
child at birth breathes 40 times a minute; 
a child of five years breathes 25 times 
a minute. 

In most cases of illness, the effects of 
the disease on the patient will be shown 
through. an- abnormality of either the 
temperature, pulse, or respiration; or all 
three may be abnormal. In bad colds 
and in the acute contagious diseases of 
children, for example, the early symp- 
toms are a varying amount of. fever, 
rapid pulse, and increased respiration 
rate. Often careful observation of these 
signs will indicate the approach of a con- 
tagious disease and enable the family to 
secure medical. advice in time to save 


the patient unnecessary suffering and in 


time to prevent the sick child from 
spreading the disease to others. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


ee FEBRUARY, last year, I had 303 
hens which had had the run of the 
farm, roosted anywhere, and-iaid any- 
where. I decided to pen them, get them 
to roosting. in henhouses, feed them well, 
and reap a harvest of eggs. I kept corn 
continually before them, fed them crack- 
lings and meat scraps, but got no eggs. 
I gave them in addition skimmilk. and 
dry mash, but Ff still did not give them 
any green stuff. I-actually fed up a crib 
of corn to those hens and got fewer eggs 
than my neighbors with only a 100 hens. 
My-mistake lay in not culling my flock, 
and then feeding them a well-balanced 
egg ration. MRS. W. R. 
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says I. V. Lynch, 
Hale Center, Texas. 


f Direct from Factory to Farm 


You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are Cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 
Lowest Factory Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
prices are 'way down. Buy now and keep 
the difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 


Letussend you our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 























FREE toLand Owners 
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y Two wonderful books— 
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Your money back if you aren't delighted! 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
§ Dept. 2437 CHICAGO 











stiff stay wires, well crimped | 
line wires and never-slipknot | 
saves the price of a 
new fence later on. 
for BOTH 


Moystome Steel 

Wire Co. 

5306 Industrial St. 
Peoria, Ill. A“ 
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P Postman on arrival plus postage. Bxamine 
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REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
150 Nassau St. Dept. 229, New York. 
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Prevention Is the Best Cure 
(Concluded from page 18,.column 3) 


houses, but ‘give them plenty of ‘fresh 
air without drafts. 


Reup 


OUP in its many forms is dis- 


tinguished from colds in that it us- 
ually follows them and stays with the 
bird for a period of long duration. The 
eyelids become swollen and. tumors 
appear. There is usually a putrid dis- 
charge from the nostrils which is quite 
characteristic. The disease may stay 
in the flock in a more or less virulent 
form for years, and becomes notice- 
able at the beginning of cold, damp 
weather conditions of fall and winter. 
There is no satisfactory cure and ev- 
every precaution should be taken to 
prevent its introduction into a elean 
flock. When a sick bird is found, 
separate it from the flock, and if any 
suspicion of roup exists, kill and burn 
all afflicted individuals, give the house 
a thorough cleaning and disinfecting, 
and change the yards. 


Parasites 


_uenk are two kinds of parasites, 
internal and external. The internal 
parasites include the intestinal worms 
and the gape worm which affects the 
air passage of baby chicks. The only 
way to combat these is to constantly 
rotate our poultry yards. 

The external parasites such as the 
louse, mite, scaly-leg mite, Manson’s 
eye-worm, and tick require separate 
treatments. 

Lice 

HERE are many different varieties 

of this pest, all living on the chicken 
and therefore readily detected. They 
breathe through the pores of the skin 
and therefore are easily poisoned or 
smothered by a good dust or gas. One 
of the best of these is sodium fluoride 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 801), and by using 
the pinch method of applying it the 
cost is only about one-half a cent a 


bird. Flowers of sulphur if thorough- | 


ly dusted through the feathers is very 


satisfactory and is often easier to ob- | 


tain and use. 
Mites 


HESE pests feed on the birds during 
the night while they are on the 
roosts and hide in the cracks of the 
house and nests during the day. They 


| are gray in color when not filled with 
| blood and closely resemble dust. Paint- 


ing the house inside with “carbolin- 
eum” will rid your flock of this profit 
taker for a year. 


Scaly-leg Mite 


HIS mite bores into the leg of the 

bird between the scales throwing 
out a secretion which forms “scales.” 
One of the surest ways of reaching 
this mite is to dip the legs of each 
afflicted bird is crude oil (petroleum). 
Take great care however not to get 
the oil onto the skin under the feathers 
as it will burn. 


As you can see I have only touched 
upon the most prevalent diseases 
which affect poultry and evefi this list 
is quite staggering. However no per- 
son should be discouraged by this 
formidable array for they may one 
and all be readily and easily eliminated 
and controlled. 


Constant vigilance on the part of 
each poultry keeper to prevent their 
introduction will go a long way to- 
ward solving the. difficulty. Quaran- 
tine all new birds coming on the place 
or ones returning from poultry shows 
and fairs, to make sure that they carry 
no disease germs. Disinfect the houses 
with a good coal-tar disinfectant. Feed 
only clean feed. Rotate the poultry 
yards frequently. These are the fun- 
damentals which insure freedom from 
disease and profitable poultry produc- 


tion. 
R. C. BLAKE, 
Florida State College of Agriculture 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 











eggs, and baby chicks. 


1. White Leghorn Breeding 
Stock, Eggs, Baby Chicks. 

2. Rhode Island Red Breeding 

Stock, Eggs, Baby Chicks. 


GORDON WORLEY, Manager, 





% i College Training School Poultry Dept. 


We keep for laboratory study a few breeding pens of choice 
birds out of $25 sittings of eggs or foundation stock direct from 
the best pens of the country’s. leading poultry breeders, amd have 
for sale a limited number of high-class breeding stock, sitting 
If interested im obtaining as good as the 
best, write for descriptive circular of ouwr— 


Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 for 15. Baby Chicks, 20c, 30c and 5@e¢ each. 
Breeding Stock, $3 and up. 


3. Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs. 
4. White Plymouth Rock Eggs. 
5. Ancona Eggs. 

6. Dark Cornish Eggs. 


AUBURN, ALA. 
ad 














ors, Ris. ag. World Record layers Ameri- 
te shipped eafely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Bex 17, Porttand, ind. 


WHITE ROCKS 
With blood lines, individuality, and 
high egg producing qualities. Write 
for mating list. 
Randall Lynsky, 


CEDAR LAWN FARM, HUNTSVILLE, mA 
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BLUE RIBBON REDS 
SHOW RING 
WINNERS 





GOOD 
LAYERS 
Prices. $3.50 to 


$5.50 a Setting 
of 15 Eggs. 


MRS. C. D. ELLIS 
Isle of Hope, Savannah, Ga. 
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from the WORLD’S LARGEST 


prize Junior Yearling boars at 


FERNWOOD FARMS, 





FERNWOOD FARMS DUROCS 


BRED SOW SALE January 30th, 1923, of extremely high class bred sows and gilts 
HERD of real high class DUROC 


| These sows and gilts are bred 
to one of the really great boars International and of many suc- 
of the breed, sire of the first cessful herd boars in Ohio and 


Sale wiil be held at Glenwild Plantation, Grenada, Miss. 


Free catalogue, address 


the Ohio State Fair and the 


Indiana. 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI. 











POLAND-CHINAS and GUERNSEYS 


| Peter the Second, “That’s Him” 


Sired by PETER THF: GREAT 2ND, and out of a 
Clansman dam. He is 44 inches high. 86 inches 
lang, and up on the best set of feet and legs ever 
a a bear. He is a junior yearling. and 
weighs 675 pounds. 
We are Offering SERVICE BOARS, BRED GILTS 
and 5@ Head Summer and Fall PIGS by him, 
and out of our great, royally bred herd of sows, 
sired by GIANT BUSTER. CLANSMAN, W'S 
GIANT, CAVALIER, ahd other great boars. 
We have the Best Offering that we have produced 
in our 23 years in business. 

GET A SHOW PIG AND GROW HIM OUT. 
L. Cc. FoUSsT, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 




















Guernseys Hit the Mark 


High quality products at low 
cost means excellent prices and 
greatest profit. 

Let Us Tell You About 
GUERNSEYS and GUERNSEY 
PRODUCTS 


The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club 
Bex Y 35 Peterboro, N. H. 




















HOLSTEINS 








BULL CALF FROM THIS COW 


His two grandams average 9 gallows milk. 3 Ms. 
butter per day. $45. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. 6. HATCH, EPES, ALA. 




















Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 





















pf soit January: 20, 1923 
Bargain Sale 
> SUIT-EFFECT 


Wool Embroidered 










YOU WOULD 
EXPECT to pay at 
feast $15.00 for a dress 
of this ity and style. 

m an exclusive 
















mers. 
x 
Don't Send a 
Write today. Card or letter brings 
B quick, Pay only $3.85 and post. 
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ches 
14to 20 years. COLORS: Navy 
Blue or Brown. STATE SIZE 
AND COLOR. 
WORLD MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept.Al0se 3317 W. Roosevelt Ad., Chicago, Wi. , 








Manchurian Fox 
NOW Scart 
























‘ew spare 
won’t cost youacent. Weare 


men 
$10.00 to $50.00 a week for or spare 
time. No experience needed. no money 
: —just your name and address. 
4 Chicago Taifors Assn., Dept, 291 Chicago 





Goodyear Raincoat Free.—Goodyear Mfg. 
Co., 6811-R, Goodyear Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
is making an offer to send a handsome rain- 


will show and recommend it to friends. Hf 






coat free to one person in each locality who |\ 


ia 
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BILLS AND NOSES 

“There was a strange man here to see you 

teday, papa,” said little Ethel, on meeting 
her father in the hall. 

“Did he have a bill?” 


“No, pap; he just had a plain nose.” —Fv- 
erybody’s Magazine. 
TRY A CHANGE 
A mother wrote a note to the teacher, 


which read: 


“Pardon me for calling your attention to 
the fact, but you have pulled Johnny's right 
ear until it is longer than his left. Please 
pull his left ear for a while, and oblige. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


Rastus and Mose were having a heated ar- 


gument. In reply to some remarks by Ras- 
tus, Mose said: 

“Guess I know! Don’t you think I got any 
brains?” 


“If brains wuz 
99, 


1" 


“Huh!” Rastus retoftted. 
dynamite, you couldn’t- blow off your hat 
American Boy. 


MABEL’S CIGARS 
Who was over to see you last night?” de- 


manded the stern father. 

“Why, no one but Mabel, dad,” fibbed the 
daughter. 

*“Mabel—huh! Well, next time please ask 
Mabel not to be so careless. I found her 


half-smoked cigar on the piano this morn- 
ing.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A WONDERFUL SIGHT 
Henpecked husband: “What interested me 
most in my travels was the mummy of a 
queen.” 
A friend: “Wonderful wasn’t it?” 
Henpecked husband: “Yes, it surely 
wonderful how they could make a 
dry up and stay that way.” 
. “HIS MOTHER.” 
—Everybody's Magazine. 


1s 


woman 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 


HY is 4 farmer doing a bad thing when he 
puts a porcelain egg under a hen? 
2. Why is washwoman like Saturday? 


3. Why is a horse like the Ictter O? 
4. Why is a hive like a spectator? 
Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums: 


1. What ship carries the greatest number 


of passengers. Courtship. 

2. Why is a greenback more valuable than 
gold? Because you double it before you put 
it in your pocket and when you take it out 
you find it im creases. 

3. Why is’ your nose in the middle of your 


face? Because it is the scenter 

4. On what day of the year do women ¢t 
the least? On the shortest. 

5. What is the best material for airplanes? 
Fly paper. 

6. What must always be made in a hurry? 
Haste. 

7. Why is the letter D like a cross baby? 
Because it makes Ma mad. 
(Contributed by Maurine 
Miss. 


'HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS 


lk 


Smith, Schiater, 





——By J. P. Alley 











DEM DAH acolgenne edigeece: gf 
OLE SHOES WHUT KUNL 
BOB DONE TURNT OVER 
To ME, DEY HURTS MAH 
FEETS BuT LAW-! DEY 
SUTNY HEPS MAH STANDIN 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
> alluz talkin’ bout de trou- 


Some oi" 
ble do good wd done sont “em, but dey 
keeps still wen de debil gits ’em t it. 








you want one, write today. 








(Copyright 1922 by The Boll Syndicate, tne) 


Montgomery Ward 2 C. 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the Most Progressive 








































Think of having in your own Home a book as 
complete as a big Department Store with illustra- 
tions and prices of everything you need to buy. 

Think of the satisfaction, the convenience, and 
the saving of looking through this book and finding 
the lowest price—the right price to pay for what- 


ever you buy. 


There is a real pleasure and a 
for every member of your family. 


And this new complete Spring Catalogue, 566 


Pages, may just as well be yours. 
—if you simply fill in and return 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 


Everything this book shows 


Montgomery Ward & Co. is a house of low prices. 
We aim to offer a saving on everything you buy. 


But we never sacri- 
fice quality to 
make a low price. 

Ward Quality means 
full value, long service 
merchandise, the kind 
that stands examination 
and use. 


For The Home: 
Everything the woman 
needs to beautify her home, 
every practical article of 
daily use, furniture, carpets, 
kitchen cabinets — every- 
thing — and always the 
prices offer you a Saving. 


For The Woman: 
Everything for your per- 
sonal use from wearing ap- 
parel of every kind to sew- 
ing machines. There is a 
big saving here for you on 
all your personal needs. 


For The Mans: 
Clothing, shoes, underwear, 
automobile tires, tools— 
everything a man needs for 
himself or for the farm. 
Send the coupon now. 
Learn the pleasure, the 
Saving this Montgomery 
Ward Catalogue will bring 
into your home. 


“* 


This Catalogue offers a Saving on 
everything you need for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 






























Montgomery Ward’s complete 19298 
Spring Catzlogue. 
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Saving in this book 


One copy is Yours 
the coupon below. 


is of Ward Quality. 
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To 
MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO 

Dept.—18-H 
Chicago, Kansas '° 
St. Paul, Fort W 
Portland, Ore. ‘Mail this cou- 
pon to the house nearest you. 
Please mail me my free copy of 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


w Cash With Orie) 
Each Sear ee Counts as a 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


The above rate applies to 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 











Barred Rocks——Cockerels, $2 and $3. Septeeiien 
guaranteed. Write W. H. Graham, Claud, 


500 Cabbagé PlantsPostpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Darien, Georgia, 





Barred ~~ Cockerels (Thompson Sian to 
Bio: Also gs and pullets Mrs. Chas. Yoder, 
loomington, Tiinois. 


Ringlet and Aristocrat Barred Rock Eggs—From Bir- 
mingham, Nashville, Albany winners; $2, $3 sitting, 
prepaid. Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala 

Superb Barred Rocks — (Ringlet and Mapleside 
pe gy mg chicks, hatching eggs; and breed ling 


Cabbage—Onion — 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25. Kelco 


ag 

Plant Farm, Ensley, Ala. se 

Extra Large Frostprouf Plants—500 postpaid, $1. 
Seaside Farms, Darien, 4 

2,000 Frostproof Plants—$1.90. 
R. A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga. 

$1.50 Buys 1,100 — Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 
delivery guaranteed. A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga. 





Leading varieties, 








blue ribbon winners. Prices re 
Olive Pouliry Farm, Pensacola, Fia. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


aan ets Beautiful a Owen Strain Cockerelse— 
» $2.50 each. C. Denton, Hartselle, Ala. 

“ c Dark Reds—Baby chicks, 25c, 20c, 10c. Spring 

delivery. Mrs. O. G. Richards, Camilla, Ga. 














CHESTER WHITES 


Choice Chester White Pigs—-10 weeks, 40 Ibs., reg- 
istered buyer’s name, pepere furnished, $10. ‘Boney 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, iss. 











ae Sale—Owen’s Farm Strain Rhode Island Reds. 
Cc. B. Lavendar, Birmingham, Ala., Route 3. 
eds (Owen Strain)—Prize winners. Eggs, 
Mrs. Arthur Blackburn, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
e Island Red Cockerels—Glossy red. 
$2 each. Lois Hollingsworth, Decatur, 





8. Cc. BR 
$2, $3 ‘is. 











8. €. Bhod 
Hollin strain. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bargains in Durocs—Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckl 
Tennessee. 
3 HEREFORDS 





Herefords—Great grazing breed. Bulls at farmers’ 








8S. C. Bhode Island Red Cockerels—Purebred, fine 
dark color, laying strain. Price $3 and $5 each. 
T. H. Asbell, _Thompson, | Ala. 

Champion Strain S. C. Rhode Island Red Hens and 
Roosters—$5 to $100 each. Eggs, $2.25 sitting, pre- 
paid. E. W. Crabtree, Box 183 Hillsboro, N. C, 











prices. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
JERSEYS 
Big Bargain—10 “Dairy Cows and high-< grade Jersey 
heifers. Geo. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 





Four Jersey Heifers--$25 each. Tuberculin tested; 
F. O. B, Athens, Ala. Mrs. A. T. Bottoms, 


26 High-grade Jersey cows and bred heifers, and 10 
registered cows. M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Pair of Walker Hounds—Full-blood males, $25. 
Lewis Rowzee, Decatur, Miss 


Collie ro $10 From registered stock. 

















Females, $8 to 


$10; male: males to $12. M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 

~ Registered Aired rt Pups—2% months old. =e 
$15; females 1 1 , M M. Bottoms, Route 8, 
Athens. — 





Black Shepherds, Collies, Airedales, Police Dogs, 
St. Bernards. New Foundlands—Pups, spayed females, 
drivers, bred Airedales matron. State breed wanted. 
List 10c. Belmont Kennels, Smyrna, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
‘Anconas—12 pullets, 1 “cockerel, $20. 
McKenzie. Tenn. sb 0i 
Watt's Southland Strain Anconas—Eggs, $2; chicks, 
$25 per 100. Chas. Watt, Jr., Camilla, Ga 
16 Ancona Hens, 2 Cocks (Shepherd Strain) — 81, 50 
coche $15 takes all ‘Mrs. A. T. Bottoms, Athens, Ala. 
gS. C. Anconas (Sheppard Strain) prosming Exes 
and Baby Chicks— Eggs 15; $12 100. Chicks, 
$22.50 100. Lee Poultry Farm, Anniston, Mia. 
CORNISH 


ns Cornten Indian ce. Chickens—Pullets, $2 
: rels, $8. F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 











Rex Hobbs, 











North Carolina. 





LEGHORNS 


Fancy White Leghorn Cockerels wi Sale—Cheap. 
W. E. Day, Greenville, Ala., Route 


paid ‘but 8. C. Buff Leghorne—-15 ass $1.50, post- 





A Letcher 





te Leghorn ere each; 


m Barron 
3. 5.50. 7 Zen. Whi'so: 100, $6. George E. Davis, 
Newbern, Ten 





8 C White Le ee eges. $5 per 15; free 
range, ag 50 per 15, Ful-O-Pep Leghorn Farms, 
Scotts boro, Ala. 


—TFerris Strain” &. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks— 
Hatching eggs, stock for sale. Alabama Poultry 
Farm, "Nostasuiza, Ala. 

Brown  Leghorns—Choice breeding stock and eggs, 
reasonable, from my state winners. Circular. J. B. 
Howser, “ooneriile, Miss. ; 5 

~$. GC. White Leghorns (Ferris Strain)—Hatching 
Eggs and Baby Chicks—Write for descriptive circular. 
F. Gor@on Comer, Anniston, Ala. oe 

Hatching Fa From English Strain 8S. ©, White 
aye ge 1.50; $8 100. Flock has been culled 
ultry expert. Burch’s Stock Farm, Eastman, Ga. 


Young’s Strain 8. €. White Leghorn Cockerels— 
February ani March hatched, excellent birds, prices’ 














$2 to $5. Marbury School Poultry Farm, Marbury, 
Alabama. 

White a ete Cockerels for Sale—Par- 
ents direct from Ferris; $3. Eges ap best mating, 
every bird a prize winner, $3. A. Bohannon, 
cai Ala. 


8. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—From May 
hached day-old chicks from Riverside Poultry Farm, 
? each. Eggs, same strain, 15, $1. J, A. Fuller, 

adiey, Ala. 
arebred 8. C. White Leghorn Exgs—250 to 280-e8e 
5; special mating, 281 to 317-egg 
m (delivered). Chas. W. Palmer, 
McCormick, 8. C., Route 1 


Purebred Barron Strain 8S, C, White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks—From high producing hens mated to pedigr 
aero: 100, $18. Utility S. C. White Leghorn 
chicks, 100, $15; 1,000, $140. 100 per cent live de- 
livery guaranteed. Book orders any date. Laying pul- 
lets, $1.75 each. Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 


MINORCAS 


Black 8S. C. Minorca Egss—Pen 1, $3; Pen 2, $2. 
Write Mrs. Ethel Stapler, New Hope, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 














Purebred Reds (Pure Tompkins)—Selected cockerels, 
. Eggs, from benetiful. even colored, deep red, blue 
ribbon pens, 15, $2.50 and $3.50; ond and $17.50 
100. R. M. DeShazo, * creenville,, 8. 


Carver Strain 8. C. Reds—A few nls cockerels 
and pullets, $5 each. Eggs, $3 and $5 sitting. A 
year’s subscription to the Rhode Island Red Journal 
with each order for stock or eggs received during 
January. Paul Moore, Tuskaloosa, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES tw 


Nice Silver-laced Wyandottes — 20 -pullets and 3 
cockerels for $35. A bargain. Lucy Reeve, Double 
Springs, Ala 


To Make Room for Breeding Pens—Will Sacrifice 
Six Cockerels—At $2.50, $3 each. Oak Leaf Poultry 
Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 


Columbian Wyandottes—Stock for Sale—Bred from 
prize winners. y Columbians won first and second 
cockerels, second cock, and pound pen, Official State 
| vn Syengeen December, 1922. L. R. Workman 

ento 














BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks—Leading varieties. Catalog free. Also 
brooders. Dixie Hatchery, Box 685, Birmingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks—All leading varieties. Bred to lay. 
Prices, mail. C. M. Carter, 1120 No. 16th St.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks- 
ties, purebred. Guaranteed. Lowest prices. 
free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. <- 

Chicks—All kinds. Strictly purebred. Lowest prices. 
Large illustrated catalog and poaltry book free. Send 
for your copy today. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


Chicks—Purebred White Leghorns and Anconas— 
Bred right, hatched right; $12 100, postpaid; 100 per 
cent delivery. Catalog. Ohio Valley Hatchery, New 
Salisbury, Indiana. 


Chicks—lle and up. _Trapnested and Hoganized 
flocks. Best in South. Leghorns, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Reds, Wyandottes. 100 per cent delivery, free. Ideal 
Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va. 


Baby Chicks—-20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 
via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guarant 
Over 10,000 pleased customers. 20th season. 3 
yoy | aoe, Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- 
er, Missouri. 











~2,000,000 for 1923—-14 popular varie- 
Catalog 














GEESE 

Three ‘Toulouse — (Female) and Gander—Pure- 
bred, year oid, $4 each; $15 takes all. hee f exchange 
for censl number purebred turkeys. r6. T. Bot- 
toms, Athens, Ala. 

PEA FOWLS 

Wanted-—Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 

South Carolina. 














TURKEYS 
Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hillcrest Farms, 
Eidson, Tenn. 


Giant Bronze Turkey Toms—$10. 
Arthur, Sr., McGregor, Ga 


For Sale—Pure Bronze Suawe—temn, ~ $10. ~~ Mrs. 
E . Quarles, Tyler, Ala. 








Mrs. W. T. Me- 


500 Extra Large oaks a eae te te gi 
500, medium sized, pos a; Wo RB. i b 
Darien, Georgia. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, Flat Dutch 
—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. American 
Plant Co., Alma, G 


ja. 
Pilants—Cabbage, Onions—Satisfaction 








guaranteed. 


500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9. Quality 
Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—1,000 for $1. Five va- 
rieties. Government inspected. Prompt shipment. 


Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 


~ . . * 
The Progressive Farmer 
CORN 
edigreed Reid's White Dent—Superiority proven by 
Bo nd Highest recommendations. Descriptive 
booklet free, Bushel, $3. Reid Bros., Henderson, 
Tennessee. : 








M re Prolific Corn—Practically suckerless and 
weevil resistant. Best bred seed corn in state. Heavy 








ielder. First and second prize, best 20 ears Ala 
tate Fair. One bushel or more, $260 per bushel, 
F. O. B. Vincent, Ala. J. A, Wade. 
COTTON 
a and Half Wannamaker Cotton Seed—$2 bushel. 
Try me. H. G. O'Neal, Gurley, Ala. 





Sooo Cleveland Big Boll, 
Select Seed—$2.50 bushel. A. 
boro, Ala. 
Cook and Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Bale 
er acre, 1922. Bushel, $1.25. Geo. W. Thomas, 
arion, Ala. 
on masered Lewis-63—Carefully selected. Makes bale 
acre. $2 bushel; 5 bushels or more, $1.50 bushel. 
W. Smith Moore, Ludowici, _Ga. 


ign Improved, 
Woody, Browus- 











Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties of frost-proof 
cabbage plants. Prices $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, 
$1. J. W. Hoiley’s Farm, Albany, Georgia, 

Cabbage—Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch; Bermuda Onions-—Prepaid, 250, 75c; 500, 
$1.25; 1,600, $2. Avondale Farms, Avondale, Ala. 

Send No Money—Frostproof Wakefields, Flat Dute ¥ 
and Bermuda Onions—Sent at once, 0. 000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. E. W. Lumpkin, ‘Thomasville Ga. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and White Bermuds 
Onion Plants—100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 3.0 $5. 
postpaid, insured. Chas. 8. ‘Beasley, Chatlcberry. ‘Ala. 

















Prompt Shipment, Leading Varieties—500, aid, 
75c; 10,000 expressed, $7.50; 50,000, $35. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. Strain, Darien, Ga - 


wick, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage Plants—All varieties. Will chip in 
3 days. Satisfaction guaran or money refunded. 
1,000, 90c; 10,000, $7.50; mailed or expressed. Fain 
Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — That Head — From experienced 
grower. No trashy plants shipped. 250 postpaid, 50c; 
500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. 
R. Parks, Darien, Georgia. 


Millions Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
Finest crop in 10 years. 500, 75c; $1.25 1,000; 4,000, 
$1 1,000; 10.000, 90c 1,000. Write or wire order. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston’ Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch Cabbage Bermuda Onion Pentel 
for postage: 300, 65c: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 
$4.75. Millions now ready. Jones Valley Farm, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 


Send No Money—To ere our cabbage and Ber- 
muda onion plants, will ship 0. D. mail or express, 
300, 50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
$8.50, and charges. Councill Plant Company, Thom- 
asville, Georgia. 


White or Yellow Bermuda Onion Slips—-Grown_ from 
Bermuda Isle seed; ,000, postpaid. Early Jersey 
and (farleston Wakefield cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. 
All plants strong and hardy, grown out doors. 2c 
McKnight, Senoia, Ga. 

fenuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—-Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prompt shipment, full count and satisfaction guaran- 




















teed. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000,+$2. By express, 
1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, $1 1, Bermuda onion 
plants, same price. Order early. Postal Plant Co., 
Albany Ga. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakeflelds and Flat 
Dutch—$1 per 1, ~ er express; by parcel post, pre- 
paid, $1.50 per 1,000 Booking orders for genuine 
Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Cash with 
all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brooks County 
Plant Farm, Barwick, ‘ 


Frostproof Cabbage Tiente— eons varieties, now 
ready. Postpaid: 100, 25c; 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, 
Nice high-grade inn. Prompt shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Other early plants. Valu- 
able ‘“‘Garden Book and Catalog’’ free. Reinhardt 
Plant Co., Box P, Ashburn, Ga. 


Millions Strong Well Rooted Frost-proof Cabbage 
and Bermuda Onion Plants — Immediate shipment 
Early Jersey, Large Charleston, Early Flat Dutch, 
Succession Postpaid (assorted as wanted. labeled): 
200, 50c: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $3.75. Satisfaction Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


50,000,000 Frostproof Wakeflelds, Succession, Flat 
Yutch, and Bermuda Onions—None better. Shipped 
Guaranteed to arrive in good ea 
full count. Postpaid, 300, 75c; 500, 3151 $1.6 
Expressed or mailed collect, 300, 45c; 500, "Ose: 1,000, 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Dealers, special terms. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








guaranteed. 








70 Big Gold Bank Bronze Turkeys — 25 years a 
breeder. W. D. Routt, Sonora, Ky. 

50-Ib. Strain Mammoth White and Bourbon Red 
Turkeys. Valley View Farm, Hamilton, Ala 

Prize Winning Bo Bourbon Red Toms—1921 hatch, $10; 
1922, $7.50 each. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — Very best a 
Toms, $7.50; no hens. O. M. Hendricks, Selma, Ala. 























Bourbon Red Turkeys—Extra large, heavy boned, 
deep red toms, $12.50. Mrs. A. BR. Sylvester, Comer, 
Alabama. 

~Purkeys 100-Page Pook Care, 


feeding, manage- 
F 


ment; illustrated; $1, postpaid, Fairview arm, 
od 


Ramseur, N. 


Bourbon Red prurkeys—Toms, $7.50; 2 extra, 80 
Ths., $9 each. Egys, 2: ach. Two fine service Po- 
land-China boars, $25, $30: entitled to registration. 
Mrs. J. A. Ward, Winfield, Ala 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—America’s Premier F' «\ 
cegs, 50 cents each, Toms at rea: onable 











prices. Write for ‘Turkey Talk complete instruc- 
ne lly for raising. Axtell Turkey Farm, Bloomington, 
ndiana 





Extra Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Improved strain. 

zone make 40-pounders at maturity; hens from 16 to 

Hs 18-months toms, $15; spring toms, $10; hens, 

3: trios, $20. Satisfaction guaranted. A. J. Pulliam, 
Buena Vista, Miss. 





White Orpington Cockerels—$2.50, $5. Prize win- 
ning stock. Mrs. May Ford, Hartselle, Ala., Route 2. 


Southern Champions—Buff and White Orpingtons— 
yi and eggs for sale. Usry Orpington Farm, Attalla, 
jabama. 


Eg s for Hatching- Purebred S. C. Buff Orpingtons 
(200-Egg Strain) —Beautiful bette: special _mat- 
ings. Send for mating list. Quality Poultry Farm, 
Raylis, Tinois. 


Finest Buff Orpingtons Obtainable—Practically all 
rsts, Evergreen, es Pensacola, Montgomery, 
this season. Eggs, $3 to $6.50. Chicks, 40c each. 
J. C. Pritchett, Ries. Ala. 


Best Southern-bred White Orpingtons 
stock. Cocks, hens, cockerels, pullets. Beautiful 
po. unrelated, Hatching eggs ready. Champion ay 

egg strains. Mating list with prices free. 
Cc R. Morgan, Americus, Ga 

















High-class 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Baby y Chicks—Leading varieties. Lavender guineas, 
peafowls, etc. Piedmont Hatchery, Fontaine, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Laredo Soy Beans—South’s greatest hay plant. Re- 
sistant nematodes, wilt, weevils. Valley: View Farm, 
Hamilton, Ala. 


Velvet Beans—Velvet Beans—Save $1 per bushel by 
ordering velvet bean enting seed now. Bur Clover 
Farms, Rock Hill, 8. 


Soy Beans and Taina Beans—All varieties. Write 
for prices, stating quantity and varieties wanted. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, Cc, 




















re: PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Choice Barred Rock Costerate Ct. “te each. Order 
early. W. E. Sawyer, Jones Mill, 


Fishel’s White Rocks 
Ss. $2 for 15, delivered. Chas. 
Alabama. 


Barred Rocks—Cockerels, $2 and $3; from dams of 
high laying records. Write Jessie Avant, Thompson, 
Alabama. 


Full Blood Prize Winning Barred Plymouth Rock 
Roosters—10 months old, $3 each. Eggs of same strain, 
£. penoen. $2. Mrs. M. P. Turner, Fayette, Ala., 

ute 





rr - layers. 
Holder, Bridgeport, 


High nice 











Estes Barred Plymou th Rocks—Stock from ex- 
hibition and leaving 9 strain. Cockerels, $3.50, <7 pul- 

ee Betaction guaranteed. I. Estes, 
a. 


0-Too-Tan Soy Beatis—Mung Beans—Each, peck, 
$2.50; bushel, $9. J. T. Foster, Blocton, Ala: 
BLUEBERRIES 


Plant “Sapp’s C luster Blueberry 
profits and quick results. 
Sapp, Crestview, Fla 


Rabbit-Eye Blueberry—The biggest thing for the 
South. Plant an acre. Send for circular. Dr. Morris, 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 

CABBAGE AND ONION _ 


500 Cabbage—Postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 


Geer Cabbage Plants—$4. BR. A. Strain, Brunswick, 
Copbage Plants—60c, postpaid. RB. A. Strain, 





‘Trees”—For_ big 
Write for literature. M. A. 

















Dariea, 


25,000,000 ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants — Jersey, 
Charleston, Succession, Flat Dutch. Also Bermuda 


onions. 300, 45c; 500 65c; 1,000, $1; 57000, $4.50; 
10,000, $7.50; 50,000, $37.50. Mailed or express 
collect. Prompt shipments, fine plants, and good order 


delivery guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Georgia. 


Heavy Fruiter—3 hales per acre. Earliest ‘cotton. 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint. Wonderful cotfon. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, 
Georgia. . 


King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 
next 30 days. Write today. King Cotton Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Cleveland Big Boll, Get-There-First, Cook’s “Re-Im- 
proved—$2 per bushel. Seed clean, grown and selected 
for seed. Order early. Good seed scarce. Price Seed 
Co,, Charlotte, N. C. 


College No. 1—Excellent for boll weevil conditions. 
Pure, clean and sound. $8.33 per bag of 100 Ibs., 
cash with er McLendon, Expert Cotton 
Breeder, Atlanta, Ga. 


All Leading Varieties of Proven and Adopted Seed 
—Write for prices, stating quantity and variety want- 
ed. Our cotton seed are all highly improved seed. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed—Pure, sound, clean 
seed of first picking. Every bushel guaranteed. If you 
are interested in cotton that will beat the ot. write 
for our free booklet. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Piedmont-Cleveland, Dixie-Triumph (Wilt Resist- 
ant), Express (Long Staple)—And other leading kinds, 
direct from the breders at their regular prices. C. 
McLendon, Expert Cotton Breeder, Atlanta, Ga. 


Marett’s Early Improved Wannamaker-Cleveland Big 
Boll Cotton Seed—Pedigreed strain. Cleaned, screen 
and delinted. Write for free catalog. and _ prices. 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 


Select Cleveland, Edgecombe Cook and Mexican Big 
Boll Cotton Seed—Developed by careful plant breeder. 
Each variety bred and grown on separate farm. Write 
us for catalog. Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ 

Ine., Tarboro, N. C. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland — Standard variety for all 
sections east of Texas. Purebred, clean and and 
sound. $8.33 per bag of 100 Ihs., cash with order. 
Special price on carloads. C, A. McLendon, Expert 
Cotton Breeder, Atlanta, Ga. 


Extra Good Re-improved Pedigreed Cook Cotton 
Seed—Originated at Alabama Experiment Station, 
Grown by reliable farmers. Prices reasonable. Ask for 
booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Cotton.” E. F. Cauthen, Man- 
ager, Auburn Seed Farms, Auburn, Alabama. 


Rhyne’s Cook—Is best by a test of 15 other wilt-re- 
sistant varieties by Alabama Experiment Station. 
Carefully bred up by individual stalk selection on 
most wilt resistant land in gfate. Staple grades % to 
1 inch, 38 Der cent lint. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala. 


Cook-10-10 Cotton Seed—Absolutely sound and pure. 
1,100 spounds seed cotton make 500 weight bale; $2 
per bushel. U. S. Triumph cotton, holds world’s rec- 
ord as best cotton grown in United States. Big bee. 
early, strong staple. we $2 per bushel, F. 
Vincent, Ala. J. ade. 

~ For Sale—Limited. _—s Pure Meade, Upland, 
Long Staple Cotton Seed—from 1922 crop; grown on 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., far removed from any other 
variety of cotton. Produces well in all sections cotton 
growing states, is wilt resistant, and the best variety 
long staple cotton to plant under boll weevil coni- 
tions. 100-bushel lots, $2.50 per bushel. Smaller 
quantities at slightly higher prices. Send for full par- 
ticulars and order 1923 planting seed early. W. W. 
Croxton, 614 Transportation Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASS SEED 


Dallis—South’s Best Pasture Grass—Folder free. 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


Kentucky Blue. Orchard, Rye, Red Top, Fescue, 
Lawn Grass. Permanent Pasture. Oat Grass, Etc.— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney. 


South Carolina. 
KUDZU 


For Sale—Kudzu Lig nary grazing, hay, soll 
building, ete. Watkins Stock Farm, Troy, Ala 


Kudzu Hay and Pasture Plants for Sale—Two- ~year 
and older plants, $20 1,000. Have planted Kudzu for 
15 years and know how to handle same. Leander M. 
Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 
























































Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s Frost Proof Cabbage 
Plants Now _Ready—Varieties: Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Fiat Dutch. Prices by 
express: 1.000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
9, eg ts 25 Pe 1,000; 10,000 and over, st $1 per 
1,0 arcel post, postpaid: 100 for 50c: 500 for 
23; M000 for $2.25. First-class plants from best 

ng Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Ten Million Cabbaxe Plants—Frostproof, large. and 
well rooted; fresh, field grown, from Long Island 
seed. Each endie of 50 plants variety labeled. Full 
count. Quick shipments. Varieties: Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch (assort- 
ed as wanted). Also White Bermuda onion plants, 
Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, vee; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express collect: 1,600, $1; 5,000, $4.50; $8; 
50,000, $35. Satisfaction assured. Davis Plant Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga. 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession and Sure 
Head. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Prepaid parcel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Not 
our policy to quote too low postal rate, then ship smal] 
Plants. Guarantee prompt shipment; absolutely satis- 
faction or money refunded. References. Bradstreet, 
Bank of Tifton and National Bank. Tifton Potato 
Company, Tifton, Ga. 

“Piedmont” Brand Frost- proof Cabbage Plants— 
Genuine frost-proof, grown from reliable seed, will 
make hard heads three weeks earlier. Varieties: Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Cnoceaaieg, 
Flat Dutch. Prices: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25 
postpaid. By express collect: 500 for 90c: 1.000 for 
1.50; over 4,000 at $1.25; over 9,000 at $1 per 1,000. 
Bermuda onion, beet and lettuce piants, same price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 
Ga., or Greenville, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Every 50 
cabbage plants have roots wrapped in damp moss and 
variety labeled. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early and Latd | Flat Dutch, Postage prepaid: 
100, 30c; 250, 65e ; 500. $1.2 5; 1,000, $2. Saptess canets: 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25. Yeliow Be rmuda and Crys- 
tal Wax onions, postage prepaid: 100, 30c; 500, 90¢; 
1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 5.000. $5. Full count, 
arrival in good condition guaranteed Send order 
nearest address. Dealers, write for prices Frost 
Proof Plant Co., Texarkana, Texas; Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Boston, Ga. 








CANE AND SORGHUM 
Early Amber, Early Orange. Sugar Drip, and Jap- 
anese—Wrife for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
jaffney, S. C 








CLOVER 
Japan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- 





ver, Alfalfg, Oregon Spring Vetch, Dwarf ex 
Write for @rices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co.. Gaffney, 
South Carolina 





LESPEDEZA 


Recleaned, Pan-caught Lespedeza Seed-——1923 crop. 
A. R. Annison, Zachary, La. 


“Lespedeza—Panned, Sotesaad No. 1 Seed — Write 
for prices. F. J. Burson, Slate Spring, Miss. 


New Crop. Recleaned Lesdepeza Seed — Free from 
gonneon, and nut grass seed. Write B. A. Price. 
Ethel, La. 


For Sale—New Crop Pan Saved Recleaned Lespedeza 
Seed—Free of Johnson grass. Miss Lena Matlock, 
Meridianville, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville, Ala. 


Lespedeza Seed—RBuy direct from the largest exclu- 
sive growers in the South. Demand “‘Louisiana Stand- 
ardized Seed.’’ Write for quotations. Lespedeza Seed 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge. 


Louisiana. 
PEANUTS 


Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Runners, 6 ce 
White Spanish, 7 cents; cash with order. “at ioktand 
& Baxter, Clio, Ala. 


Selected Peanuts—For seed or roasting. Famous 
Alabama Runners -at $5 100 Ihe., F. O. B. Le 
Cash with order. No order accepted for Goff- 
Hutchison Merc. Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 


PEAS 


Wanted—Cowpeas—Any quantity. Name quantity, 
variety, and price. . H. Vernon, 2738 Hanover Circle. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
All AC Sound New Crop Stock—In car lots 
and Write for prices, stating varieties and 
quantity wanted. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney. 


iouth Carolina. 
PECANS 


“Better Pecan Trees” That Produce Results—Sweet, 
olly, thin shell budded and grafted varieties. Corees 
free. Ezgtablished 16 years. Simpson Nursery Co.. 
Monticello, Fla 


Extra C ice Bred-up Early-beari Budded and 
Grafted Pages Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. 

Catalog and price list free. Bass Pecan Company. 
Lumberton, Miss. 

“The Pecan’’—Some Points, Pointers and Sugges- 
tions—Is the title of an illustrated folder that every 
grower and prospective grower of pecans should have. 
Write for it, Also prices of trees, cultural information, 
ete. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Guaranteed Budded or Grafted Pecan Trees—Schley. 
Stuart and Success Varieties—Good root systems and 
well packed. Satisfaction or money refunded. Now 
is the time to transplant. Send Lon catalog. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabam: 


POTATOES 
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Porto Rico Potato Plants~April shi * 
$1.18 1.000: over 10,006. $1. J. H. illiams, Cotlee, 
a. 
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Saturday, Januery 20, 1923 


_ STRAWBERRIES 


For Sale— ype 
slonary—-$..50 per 1,000, 
berry, Ala. 

Strawberry nn ae and Missionary 
erpment inspected ; 1,000. Miss Emmie 
ae: Ala. 





Plants—Klondyke and ¥és- 
Mrs. W. L. Skinner, (asuc- 





4oov- 
Geeen, 








Rr lai 





y Plan Klondike and Aroma— 
Big Seabee new ground plants. Price $3 per 1,000, 
express collect. | J. A. Wade, ‘Vincent, Ala. 


Start Right—With the genuine at the lowest price. 








$2.75 1,000, young, first year’s Government inspected 
Klondyke and Missionary plants. Allen T. Weaver, 
Castieberry, Ala. 
SUDAN. GRASS 
The Great Hay and Drouth-resistant Crop of the 


South—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina See’ Cc 
Gaffney. 8. C 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Plants—3500 





i Tomato, and Potato 
Thomasville, Ga 


Onion 
Farms, 


Cabbage, 
The. Evergreen 
Crop Lespedeza “Seed 
Mitchell, 





. Guaranteed 
City, Miss-, 


New and Peas 
Write or wire D. C Calhoun 
for prices. 

High-grade Planting Seed—-Watson watermelon seed 
We handle 





Spanish and Carolina Bunner peanuts. v 
only the best. Write us for prices. O. K Jelks & 
Son, Quitman, Ga., Brooks County. 


"or. Sale Millions of Strawberry and Other Plants s 
tandard varieties Everbearing strawberries. ras| 














berries and blackberries Asparagus roots. Shrubs 
roses, ete. _Alexander Co. Nurseries, McClure, Illinois 
NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit Trees We have them Agents wanted rerms 

ht Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga 
Can Save You Money on Fruit Tree Write for 
atalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Desk B gust Gi 
rrifoli Orange Seed—Delivered, in s all qua 
ties, $1.25 pound; 10 pounds and more, $1 
Davis Seed Co., Auburn, Ala 

Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced Prices Direct w 
planters; no agents Peaches, apples, pears. plums, 
cherries, grapes, berries, nuts pecans, Mu berries 
Ornamental trees. vines, and shrubs Free 64-page 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland 
Tennessee 

Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines, and Seeds—From the heart f the 
Ozarks. Ideal for reference. Lists hundreds of varie- 
ies at low prices; directions for planting; special 
fYers, etc. Book free. Write today Arkansas Seed 
& Nursery Co., Dept. M-2, Fayetteville. Ark 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ee ARKANSAS a a 

Free Government Land— 
fse corn, cotton, clover, fruit, 
turkeys, fishing. Particulars free. 


160 - Acre Homesteg 
Healthful Coasts. 
vegetables, 
Maurice X. Decker. Norfolk, Ark. — RN 

OTHER STATES a 

Choice Bright Tobaceo, Cotton, Grain and Grass 
Farms—In Southside Virginia: free from boll weevil 
and anew wilt. Progressive section. Bargain prices. 
Virginia Realty Co., Inc., Kenbridge, Va. 

Virginia Farms for Sale—We have several splendid 


farms, ranging ip size from 25 acres to 300 acres, 
suitable for raising corn, wheat, light and dark to- 

















bacco, peanuts, trucking, ete.; near church, school 
and store, and on good roads. Taxes here are very 
low. Let us knew your wants. E. B. Moore & Co., 
201 Mechanies Bidg.. Petersburg. Va. Reference: Vir- 


ginia National Bank. 


For Sale—480 Acres In Powhatan County; 150 
acres in cultivation, 50 more can be added cheaply; 
Bale timber land slopes gently to Appomatox River: 5 
miles to Southern Railroad, 6 miles to ‘Court House;" 
7-room house; horse and cattle barn, 2 tobacco barns, 
other small buildings; good tobacco, stock or general 
farming; good water; very healthy All particulars 
furnished. Andrew Pollard, Richmond, Va., Route 5. 


NEW JERSEY 


Catalog Farm Bargains —Selected throughout 
Southern Jersey Ideal fruit, poultry and 
Map and photos. Write today. Vine- 
549-HH, Landis Ave., Vineland, 





Free 
“Sunny 
truck section. 
land Farm Agency, 
New Jersey. 





‘Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
qouvenehauie in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we afe prepared to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100,000; interest rates 
per cent up; terms 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2iet St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have two experienced 
men doing _exclusive farm land inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








c “Te acher sher—Let im me > tell you how to get to get 2) “first- ‘grade 
license. B. S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 
$35 Week—Become Auto, Tractor, Motor Experts— 


Learn while earning. Dept. 
N- 


418, Rochester, 


All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 
diately 

Get U. S&. 
$195 month. 
immediately. 
chester, N. ¥ 


Women, 


h ces Franklin Institute, 








—$100 
Write 
Ro- 


Jobs—Men, Women 
obtainable free 
Dept. N-14l, 


Government 
List positions 
Franklin Institute, 





Girls — Learn Gown Designihg-Making a: 


Home—$40 week. Big spring demand coming. Learn 
while earning. Franklin Institute, Dept. N-540, Ro 
chester, N. Y¥. 


SALESMEN 
Tree Salesmen — Profitable, 
work. Good side line for farmers, te 
Permanent job for g —, Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 


Write today for attractive proposi- 





Fruit 





Ambitious Men 
tion, selling 
automobile and sportsman’s magazines. tek 
Big profits. Pleasant work. Digest publishing (Co., 
9638 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, ;Ohie. 


MACHINERY 


Saw Mills, Water Wheels, irste Mills, Lath 
Mills, Engines. A. A. Deloach Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—1l5-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Z kerosene en- 
gine, 2 grist mills, and 1 Williams No. 2 feed mill. 
One grist mill a DeLoach bottom runner, with 2 
inch rocks. Other a top runner with 36-inch = 
In good condition. Will sell feed mill or rocks se 
rate from engine Write John k Cooper, Echola, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee 

Trio Swiss Milk Goatse—For cash or poultry 
sweet oranges, grapefruit, from trees, $2.50 box 
Phillips, Osteen, Fla 


Accounts, Notes, Claims 
world. No charges unless collected. May's 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Glass Fabric—Used for hotbeds, cokiframes, closed- 
in porches, ete. Description and prices by mail. R. L. 
McRee Newton, a Ge 


Chil dren 
with a toy costing but 46c, 
by Uncle Henry, Box .233 
Male Collie—One year 
White Wyandotte, 2 
Brahma, 2 White Orpingtons 

cockerels. All purebreds, $2 
Gallion, Ala., Route 1, Box 47 


to Adveftise’——There are many moun- 








"Te. 





Ripe 
Vetoe 





= ameotne, anywhere in 
Collection 


Delighted and old ones more than pleased 
r 3 fer $1, postpaid. Soild 
New Port Richey, Fla 


old, $20 
Columbian 


female 
Wya 


Registered 
$10 
Light 
Leghorn 
R. Griblin 


Does It Pay 











tains in Colerado higher than Pike's Peak, but only a 
few people know it Why’? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well adveriised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer 

Razors Honed—Drep 50c with your name and ad- 
dress in the case with your razor and mail to me. I 
will regrind and hone, making it as good as or even 
better than new, and return it promptly to you I 
vill tell you how.to keep it in good shape. O. E. 
Jackson, Rogersville, Ala., Route 1, Box 51 

AUTO SUPPLIES 

Top Covers, Rear Curtains, Ete., for All Cars— 
Write for circular. State name, year aud model. 1612 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BEEWARE 

I Manufacture Cypress Beehives and er 

Write for prices. J. Tom White Dublin, Ga 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Wonderful Business Opportunity for hustling datry- 
man with small capital; 1,300 acres fine South Alabama 
land for sale very cheap. Hundred head of dairy 
cows. 26 head of mules. Going business. Exceptional 
terms to hustler with experience. Address P. O. Box 
441, Dothan, Alabama. 


INSECTICIDES 

For Sale—Caicium Arsenate, Nitrate of Soda, and 

Black Strap Molasses—Any size quantity. Lowest cash 

prices. J. K. MelIver Co., Inc., Savannah, 
KODAK FINISHING 

Kodak Finishing—Films developed free 














Prints 3e 


to Se. White's, Drawer 1112-H, Birmingham. Ala. 
Trial Order—-Send 25¢ and roll for 6 beautiful 
glossitone prints or 6 reprints. Fast service. Day 
Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo 
MUSICAL 
Pianos, Organs, Players and Phonographs—Shipped 
on trial. Write for catalog Mention which instru 


ment you want. We will save you money. Terms easy 
EB. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham. Ala 


SYRUP 


Cane Syrup—In 








Fancy Georgia new 35-gallon bar- 














rels, $15.75 barrel; In 10-1. cans, 6 cans to case 
$4,. F. O. B. Quality guaranteed. Cash with order 
Trulock Supply Co., Climax, Ga. 
: TOBACCO 

Tobaceo—Yellow Pryor—Chewing, 5 Ibs.. $1.75; 10 
$3|.25. Smoking, 5 Ms., $1.25; 10, $2.25; postpaid 
Pittman Tobacco Co., Mayfield. Ky 

Natural Leaf Tobacco- Chewing, 5 WDs., $1. 10 

s., $3. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2 "Pay 
when received Tobacco , Growers’ Union, Paducah, 
Ket tucky 

Homes? Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ihbs., $1.75; 10 hs 
$3: 20 Ibs $5. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1 25; 10 Ws., $2; 
20 s., $3.50 Send no money, pay when received 


Co-operative Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Kentucky 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
DAY OLD CHICKS 


want chicks that will pay— 
the big, strong, fi , livable kind. 
We have them—' , 














LEGHORNS, c 
ANDOTTES. Sent prepaid by par- 
cel post. And the price is right 





Send 
CLYDE CHICK HATCHERY: Box P5, Give. Ohio. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~Y oung Norwegian Wants Farm Work—Where he can 
learn scientific farming or stock raising. Willing 
worker; wages not of primary importance. P. - ccemmanae 
reference . Alf Brunn, Box 1542, Mobile, 


AGENTS _ 

Agents—Sell Wolverine Laundry Seap—A wonderful 
repeater and good profit maker. Free automobile to 
hustlers. Wolverine Soap Co., Dept. E-4, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Agents—‘‘The Leader,’’ fastest ims. lowest priced 

















rr... Commission advanced. e wer and col- 
lect. ~ Ag? a easy. Globe Raincoat, M 1315 
So. odiles"G 

ee a Dollar an Le ay Mendets, a 
suet patch for instantly mending leaks in al) uten- 

. Sample oe free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
For Ametordam., N. 

Agents—$1.25 an hour spare time. Near home. Light 
Pleasant work, > A. samples and = og! tea, 
coffee, extracts, ices, food products, 
eat. = Ro ir ck. y 





and 
to firs a. locali szoveting. Write ce 
Dept. ‘of Mar Harley Co., ~4 au 


BABY CHICKS—Leading Varieties 


REASONABLY PRICED. 
Order now for January, February, March 
delivery. Hatch off each week. Write for 


Price List. 
WE ALSO DO CUSTOM HATCHING— 
$5 per 100 eggs. 


N. Alabama Hatchery & Supply Co. 


112 West Clinton, St., HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 








—_= 


PRICES ranging from 13 to 16 cents, parcel post 
wn ee guaranteed. 


KIRKERSVILLE HATCHERY, Kirkersville, Otte, | 














Agents—We Pay Well og Tour ry | yp you 


oa CHICKS— BROODERS 





own x car we pay Brown, Buff 25, $4.25; 

You know onmplel devel sal i Farm- Rocks Reds : 

er, therefore you ° you will have no ae tegite - re ae. ai = of Rs "White a 

tions for ie Write for our liberal cash = i 5a Tandottes. Anconas, 

agents. Addrese Agency “Department. ‘The ve | 25, + 50, $17.50; Minorcas, Buff Or- 

Fa pin 3, shi: 00 60, $10" 100, $19. Order from this 
py 


Tailoring Agents—Wonderful sellers, vi wool, 
tailored to order suits, retail $29. rhe 


circular 
Ask for oecrintve cl the NO-COLD Brooder. 
DIXIE HATCHERY, Box 685-D, Birmingham, Ala. 


oney ns ga ay 8 Leste Lng amd 
as years in the nie bastawn. Price ao re- 








style, none er. Also assortment of hot weath- 
ii fabrics, red hot sellers, $17.50. Tasgeseed mo! ; 
8.25; ne worsteds, $19.50. Amazing 
es. style and workmanship unexcelled. Quick 
pa to a Can use rf spare-time 
Inc., Dept. $31 W. Adams St, Chicago. 


Bank reference. 
ILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Rt. |, Abingdon, ii. 





(23) °¥5 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Single Comb 
stock of SIZE, 
early hatched 
them larger, 
horn of heavy « 
in our 60,000 ca 
and not a HAT( 
us are 
healthy and 
$5.50 per 25; $10 
teed by parcel rp 








chicks 
stronger and more 
type of (Youngs) American Strai n Single Comb White Leg- 
7,000 exhibition 
selected heavy layers will furnish every egg we can incubate 
Mammoth incubators. 
You will know chicks bought from 
our own 
hatches ev 


acity 
“HERY 
produce d 
vigorous. Two 
50 per 50; $20 per 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


TYPE and 


are used 


gg production 
new 


irom 


st 


BABY -CHICKS 


White Leghorn Chicks proance ed from parent 
LAYING QUA ES. Only 
for Breeders, 


vigorous. 


flock 
100. 


Ensley, Alabama. 


that 


og | 
Safe delivery guaran- 


LITIE 
which makes 
A most beautiful 


type extra 
BREEDERS 


are purebred, 
week. Price 











HATCHED TO LAY 


we 


QUALITY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


HATCH EVERY WEEK 











Twelve popular breeds of best purebred 





stock obtainable, moderately priced; also 

QUALITY chicks from heavy laying 
SMITH’ stock at small additional cost 
STANDARD| We deliver by Parcel Post anywwhere 


Reg. U. 8. | East of the Rockies, and guarantee 95 
Patent Office.| per cent safe arrival. 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Bosten, Mass., Dept. 6!, 





Philadetphia, Pa. Dept. 6 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohie, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicage, Illinois, Dept. 6!, 427 So. Dearborn St. 


(Member Internationa! Baby Chick Association) 


Baby Chicks! 


laying strain of 
. me. They 








~ 





My prize winning and egg 
Barred Rocks make a living 
make money for you. — gh has 
proved that the best is cheapes Write for 
my Catalog and Prices of BABY CHICKS. 
Can also supply A LIMITED NUMBER VERY 
HIGH GRADE WHITE LEGHORN CHIX 


R. E. GETTYS, Knoxville, Tena. 


Blows Ferry Road 























KERLIN QUALITY — English- 
American White Leghorns. 
CHICKS from 265-270-egg strain 
stock and Pecigreed stock from 
280- to over 300-egg hens. Post- 





paid. Free Feed with each order. 
Full live arrival guaranteed. Dis 
count of $3 per 100 on early or- 
ders. Book of valuable informa- 


tion Free. Member International 
Baby Chick Association. 

Ke ‘s Grand — Poultry 
Farm, Box 60, Center Hall, 
A Breeding Institution of Merit —— 1900. 


BIG STRONG CHICKS THAT 
GROW, LAY, AND PAY. 

Breeders of pure English strain of 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS and 
SINGLE COMB ANCONAS. 

Orders promptly filled. Write for free catalog 
and Price List. 
nonce FARM & HATCHERY, 
Mrs. B. Nykamp, Owner, 
145 S. Elm St, Zeeland, Michigan. 


White 
































ARMS Box H 


Guaranteed. 


try raisers F 
Riverside Poultry 








White and Brown 
Rocks, SC. 
dottes and Anconas. 





Start right by getting th BABY CHICKS and HATCHING EGGS money can 
buy. BARRED PLYMO! TH Ror KS, 8S. ¢ RHODE ISLAND REDS and 8. C, 
WHITE LEGHORNS \\ ‘ t please you 100 per cent live delivery, 
BOOK YOUR OR)! R vow SEND FOR OUR NEW FREE CATALOG 
Valleyview Poultry Farm, 
BOX P-601, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
e OUR CHICK ) = 
8 OUR A RIVERSIDE STRAIN BABY 
a Vy west SCR } CHICKS AND HATCH- 
Pr 3 ING EGGS 
Hatching every day in the week and | . ~~ }Ak ts From Hand-picked Parentage, 
every hour in the day. We are the We use only Mature Breeders 
World’s largest producers. " approved by our expert Poul 
a. tryman, Judge H. A. Pickett, 
Three Million for 1923 who not only selects for high 


the 


Leghorns. 
Rhode ‘Rland “Reds, White 
Postage paid. Live Arrival 
Ready to ship now. 
trated cote valuable information for poul- 


Farm, 


breed characteristics, but su- 
pervises each flock throughout 
year. 


production and standard 


Barred and White 
Wyan- 


Handsome ilius- 





Rt. 118, Kaoxville, Tenn. 





Rhode Island 


in eharge of flock 


Box 301F 


BABY CHICKS! 


White and Brown 
Reds, 
dottes. Every breeder tested fi 
Onty plant in South with certified 


Buff 


Seven Popular Varieties. 
Live pad pee Guaranteed. 

a White Rocks. 
"Orptngtons, White Wyan- 
and production. 
Tniversity graduate 


s. Be sure to get my big flustrated 


catalog before buying chicks. 
orders received before February Ist for later shipment. 
Can make quick shipments in January and February 
of large orders for 


broilers. 
Cc. A. NORMAN 


Liberal discounts on 
Special quantity prices. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





. BABY 


5 


BABY 
QCHICKS Leghorns 


Yard Headed by Ferris Males. 
> sae 
HATCHING 
will hateh 
yor order now for 


John T. Capps, 


EGG 


S. C. White 


$15 100, delivered 
ovens $1.50 15, delivered 
your egus at $5 per 100. 
Jan’y and Feb'y. 


Wylam, Ala. 





red Rock 








CHICKS 


500, $72 30. 


$10.50 AND UP. Heavy lay- 


ra Hogan tested hens. Bar- 
8 Reds, Anconas, 100, $15; 
Ww shite, uff Rocks, White Wy- 


B 
$17; 500, $82.50. White and 











ie andottes, 100, 

. Brown Leghorns, 100, $13; 500, $62.50: 
Mixed, 100. $11; 500, $52.50. Only one best grade. 
Postpaid, Ae live delivery guaranteed. Order NOW 
2 om this Free Catalog rence, Am. Nat. Bank. 

SIEBS HATCHERY, Box 514, Lincoln, tilinois. 

CHIC $i1 AND UP. Hogan tested. 

Heavy laying. Barred and 

White Pocte, Reds, Poconee, Minoreas, 50, 

$8.50; 100, $16; 500, $77.50. Buff Orpingtons 

White Wyandottes, 50, $9; 100, $17.50; 500, 

¢ $85. White, Brown, and Buff Leghorns, 50 

| $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $67.50. Mixed, $11 per 

100 straight Postpaid. Full live rt fmewtecs. 
Bank reference TRI-STATE HATCH 

Arohbold. * Ohio. 

ts ? /(-@ Husky and vigorous. 

From heavy laying 

flocks in the leading 


breeds, on 
You take 
new, free catalog 
regard to our fine 


Box H. 


free range. 


now, 
flocks, pr’ 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, Crandall, 


Full live delivery guaranteed. 
no chance and our prices are right. 


Get our 


which gives full particulars in 


Bank reference. 
Indiana. 


ices, ete. 


(Southern Indiana, opposite Louisville, Ky.) 





daily. 
livery. 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 
12 varieties. Best laying strains. 


Inoubate 15,000 eggs 


Reasonable prices. Free live de- 


Catal 
Missouri Poultry 


Farms, Columbia, Mo. 





CHIC 


Exhibition 
Live 


1D. 
Hatcheries EAST 
to ship. A month’s feed FRE. 
Nabob Hatcher 


les , 


PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 


and select grades. Post- 
arrival afar mneee. Our 
AND WEST Fo which 


alog 
Box A3, Gambier.” Ohio. 





Whi ite, 
00 


Buff 


BABY on Ng rp ae re 
rown 
$1 


Leghorns: 25, : a 


gusset Plymouth Roc a 
Island Reds: $4. 
White and Hut Plymouth Rocks, —. a 


50; 50, $8.75; 100, $16.50. 


dottes, Anconas: 25, $4.75; 50. $9.25; 100 
$17.50; Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons: 25, $5.25; 50, $10. 
100, $19. Postpaid. 97% live delivery guaran 


Write for catalog. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, a. 





Strong and Vigorous. Post- 
paid. Live Delivery Guaran- 
Hatched from heavy laying flocks in 
| guaran- 
our new catalog 


CHICKS 


teed. 
all the leading breeds. 
a they Get 


Leghorns. 
right. 


aint delive: 
DLEPOINT HATCHERY, 
M Devt. P, Middiepoint, Ohio. 


QUALITY CHICKS—Get the Prettapte 
and Laying Kind. They pay you big. - 
lected. Hogan test. Rocks, 
tons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 


Reds, Seetas. 
Postpa 


Anconas, 
id. Prices 








No. W. G CHICK hatoH ERY, 
Box 21, a City, lowa. 
BABY. CHICKS "warns" 
. Pure Bred Tom 


Sa ; i 
Ww, 
Superior Pouttry Farms, 


MILLER’S “The Old Reliable’ till- 


nois Hatchery can supply 


with rous 
fi of my M 
Don’t buy chicks until 














chickens, ducks 


payingchickers. ducks 





BRISTOL °°... 
CHIC 





Ti a abe oe 








The Nasty, Hardy, pete Kind. 


orous MOUNT: 


Bristol Chich Hatchery, Box G, 


UNTAIN and 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


arieties from big-boned, 
stock. 





Are You in Old 
Trusty’s Ten 
Year Club? 


You may be eligible for the Old 
Trusty Ten Year Club. If you 
have used an Old Trusty for ten 
years or more, send me your name 
and let me put it on the books. 


“My Old Trusty is still as good 
as new without expense except 
new wicks. This will be its thir- 
teenth year.’"’ Mrs. Clay Speck, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


“I have an Old Trusty I have 
used fourteen years. Just hada 
batch of chicks come off, 101 fer- 
tile eggs and got 100 chicks.” Jos- 
eph Rhea, Rogers, Nebraska. 


“T have used an Old Trusty for 

twelve years, Always have a good 

f hatch, There are more of your 

} ‘machines in our neighborhood 

} than any other kind.” Mrs. Chase 
Groat, Madison, Kansas. 


“T had a 150-egg “Old Trusty” 

incubator that was run for 15 years 

B and is still good yet. I sold it to 

a fellow here who has run it two 

years, that makes it 17 years, and 

Vit is still good torun.” Herman 
A. Elke, Jr., Chaska, Minn, 


“We began with your incubator 
20 years ago and are now also fin- 
ishing 20 years with the Fine 
Standard Bred S. C. W. Leghorns. 
It is gratifying to be able to say 
that after 20 years’ trial we want 
no other make than “Old Trusty,” 
because it does even better than 
your best claims for it. “Trusty” 
gives good hatches of livable, 
strong chicks.” Mrs. Albert Ray, 
Delavan, Kans. 





H. H. JOHNSON 
“*Incubator Man” 














OU’VE seen my ads before. You’ve probably read oneof my catalogs. But, reader, how near did you 

ever come to owning an Old Trusty Incubator? Be honest with yourself, now. Did you ever really 
do much thinking on how much more money an Old Trusty Incubator or two would enabie you to bring 
into your home? If you did you would now have an Old Trusty—no question about it. More than a mil- 


lion Johnson customers prove it. No, I’m not going to ask you to buy an Old Trusty in this advertisement. 
I simply want to show you the profit side of poultry. If I 


can get you to see that, Old Trusty will take 
care of itself. 


Old Trusty sizes and all have our new improve- 
, substantial metal egg trays—improved ventila 
with pure copper hot water heating system and 
clear California Redwood case with triple sides, top and bottom. Oid 
Trusty has every feature that takes the work, worry and guess-work out 
of making money with poultry. 


Get My “30-Year” Poultry Book—FREE 


This book, I believe, is the most helpful and practical one of its kind 
ever printed. Here are just a few of the questions it will answer for you 
in a helpful way: 

How can I keep hens laying in winter? How can I pick the money- 
makers in a flock of pullets? How can I make poultry raising a business? 
What's the best size incubator to buy? What’s the best way to save chicks? 
Why do early hatches make the most money? 

How can I make an inexpensive poultry house? 
What are the best breeds? What is the best 
method to preserve eggs? 

This is my 30th annual catalog. My previous 
books must have been read by several millions 
of people. They have started more than a 
million poultry raisers using Old Trusty. We f 
are practical folks ; try to tell the truth about j J 
poultry and in doing so built i 3 
our business from the ground f- 
up until it is now the largest 


four handy 
ments such as easy sliding 
tion tubes, etc. All are built 


United States for 1920 was There are 
Think of it! More than a billion dollars—equal almost to the 
combined value of cattle, sheep and swine in the states of Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and South Dakota. 

The money obtained from the sale of poultry products is as great as the 
combined value of the wheat and tobacco crops. It is almost equal to the 
value of all the beef cattle in the United States. The value of poultry in 
the state of Iowa alone is greater than the combined value of dairy cows in 
the states of Nebraska and South Dakota. 


Why Not Get Your Share of 1923 Profits? 


I could go on and present any number of figures showing how much 
money there is in raising poultry—but that isn’t the idea, neighbor. The 
big question is: How about your share of 1923 poultry profits? Are you 
going to add all the way from $800 to $1,500 to your income with a few 
chickens raised in your spare time? 

Go right on raising cattle, swine and sheep—sure—but don’t overlook the 
extra profits that poultry will give you. 


Make Money With Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders 


When you think of making money with poultry you naturally think of 
Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders. They put certainty into high average 
hatches year in and year out—regardless of weather conditions. More than 
a million Old Trustys in use—and every year sees it outsell any other 
incubator by several times. No chance for you to go wrong when you follow of its kind in the world. Let 
the lead of more than a million Johnson-made incubator buyers. Actual me send you a copy and 
performance is what counts and the work Old Trusty has done in piling up start you to making more 
profits for owners is the best advertisement ever w re for it. money with poultry in 

Recent reports of Old Trusty owners taken from 22 different states show 1923. 
almost one-half the hatching records to be above 90 per cent. Three-fourths  @. 8. Johnson “Incabator Man” 


The products in the 


$1,047 323,110. 


value of poultry 








were above 80 per cent and not one hatch was found to be less than 71 
per cent. 
If Old Trusty were made by any other concern it would cost a lot more 


M. M. Johnson 
Company 
Clay Center, Neb. 


money. But we are specialists in incubator building and our manu- 

facturing costs are kept down. We are small town folks and we 

work long hours. Most of our employees have been with us for 

years and have become expert in their work. All of this enables 

us to give you more for your money than you could possibly 
get anywhere else. 


Ask for catalog No. 22-N 


.. Qld 


Incubators and Brooders 
§ Quick Shipment from 
(EEO TE A a RE CITT EOE % 3 


Clay Center, Nebr., 
om or St. Joseph, Mo. 


® 
® 
® 
Harry ® 


Johns: 

“incubator Man” . 
M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


Please se nd me your 


*“30-Year’ poultry book 
and catalog No. 22-N on 


Old Trusty Incubators and 
Broode rs Free 


Name...... 


chickens last year 


«+. chickens this 


*I raised 


me ee on Oe en re re et eee 8 RT Be Pe ee Be EE OE EE mn te ee ee 


Ot CO CASE. .++ss--++.-s suey 











